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OURNEYERS to Europe rapidly are coming to 
know about the travel opportunities offered by | 
the largest country in the world. It is not hard | 

to get to from more western points . . . travel is not | 

expensive and the rewards of a visit to Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, Kharkov or Kiev are great. Vacationists | 
with more time may sail down the Volga, cross the 

Caucasus range or visit along the Black Sea Riviera 

and in lovely Crimea. Comfortable hotel accommo- 

dations are offered in all tourist centers as part of 
all-inclusive daily rates ranging from $15.00 per 

day first class, $8.00 second and $5.00 third .. . 

these also include meals, all transportation, with 

sleepers, on tours ranging from five to thirty-one 
days, transfers from stations and sightseeing with 
the services of trained guide-interpreters. A large 
illustrated booklet and colored map of the U.S.S.R. 

IT-4, will be sent on request or given to you by any 

travel agent. The map measures 22”x16”. 


APPLY TO YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL | 
AGENT FOR INFORMATION| 


INTOURIST, inc. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 





THE BEAUTY 
OF THE ROCKIES 
WHILE YOU STUDY 









VACATION OPPORTUNITIES 
mountains, lakes, snow fields in July, deep pine forests, 
dude ranches, national parks 
STUDY FACILITIES 
an excellent library, well-equipped classrooms and 
ies, a new Liberal Arts Building, a University 
camp at 10,000 feet elevation in the Snowy Range 


A FACULTY 
lecturers 


WIDE VARIETY 
in courses for both graduate and undergraduate 
students 


COMBINE 
a VACATION 
a PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT 
a PLEASANT EXPERIENCE 
a PERSONAL SATISFACTION 


UNIVERSITY 
OF WYOMING 


For complete information and illustrated bulletins, 
address: 


University of Wyoming, 
ie. Wyoming. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS AND 
OURSELVES 


@ ADVERTISING is news. Advertisements are as much | 

news as are events of the day. They tell of the new 
developments in products and of the new uses found for 
them. Keep abreast of the “news”. Learn about the new 
tools of your profession from the advertising in your own 
magazine. If you do not want to clip out the coupons, 
letters or postcards will do. Use the address that appears 
in the coupon. 


Extra Money 


@ PROBABLY no work gives us the other person’s view- 

point quite so much as selling does. Whether you have 
a desire to earn a little extra money for the summer, or 
whether you wish to see if selling might not be your life 
work after all, you will find several interesting sales oppor- 
tunities offered in this issue. 


Vacation and Summer Study | 


@ WOULD you go north? Let the Universities of Min- 
nesota, Wyoming, and Montana send their literature to 
you. What about staying close to home? The University 
of Illinois, Washington University, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, National College of Education, St. Louis University, 
and De Paul University are announcing their courses. Or 
does the Southwest appeal? The Universities of Southern 
California, Colorado, and Denver, and the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico permit a combination of travel and 
study. 
@ HAVE vacation spots the world over ever sounded more 
alluring? Each of the travel firms advertising in this 
issue will gladly send you literature about their offerings, 
Yosemite, Russia, Mexico, Sweden, Ontario, Glacier, Lab- 
rador, Switzerland, the Black Hills, Alaska, Yellowstone, 
New England, Europe, the Canadian Rockies—all invite 
you for 1936. Conducted or independent tours to suit every | 
pocketbook and all vacation periods are available. 





@ IN its second year and filling a real need is the Univer-| 

sity of Panama Summer Session. The May issue will) 
contain announcements of distinguished leaders who will 
teach a wide range of subjects. 


News Notes 


® RESEARCH NEWS, containing outstanding research 

projects by faculty members of the University of South- 
ern California and students in its Graduate School, is now 
being issued by Dr. Hunt, dean. Copies are available 
upon request. 


@ GINN & COMPANY announces that Dr. B. R. Bucking- 
ham, formerly of the Bureau of Educational Research 
at Ohio State University, has become a partner in the firm. 





Addresses and additional information are given in the 
advertising columns of this issue. If you seek a product 
or service not to be found here, ask Miss G. C. Rawson of 


ILLINOIS TEACHER 









the Advertising Department to help you. Write her at 307 


North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, or telephone Andover 
1057. 
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YOUR NERVES ARE ON EDGE — YOU MUST BUILD 
UP YOUR RESISTANCE. JUST AS SOON AS SCHOOL 
IS OUT YOU MUST GET TO THE SEASHORE 
FOR A VACATION 





| WANTED TO FOLLOW 
MY DOCTOR’S ADVICE 


BUT WHERE COULD I GET 
THE MONEY? 


“T knew that my doctor was right. I did 
need a summer at the seashore. My! 
How I longed for sunny mornings on the 
beach, that salty tang of ocean air, a 
quiet ‘hotel with good food. But how 
could I peniiy manage it? Where could 
I get the money? Then a friend who 
knew about my predicament told me 
about Household. I sent the coupon— 
and really, I almost feel that I owe my 


restored ealth to them.” 


7203 Teachers Borrowed Cash 
This Simple Way in 1935 
Many teachers could tell a story similar 
to the one related above because hun- 
dreds annually borrow from Household 
to make a health-giving vacation pos- 
sible. The loan is managed privately, 
without embarrassment, without any- 
one’s signature but your own. Write now 
for full information. No obligation to 
make a loan if you do not wish to. Mail 

this coupon today! 


H oO U S E HOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 14 Illinois Cities 





3rd Step: You receive check 
for full amount of your loan. 








| CHICAGO— 2nd Floor, 253 Conway Bidg., 28 N. Clark St.—Ph. Franklin 0888 


GALESBURG—4th Floor, Room 407 
Hill Bidg.— Main 6226 
JOLIET—3rd Floor 


Bk. Bidg. 7—_ 4007 Rialto Theater Bldg.—Joliet 6184 

BLOOMINGTON Sip Floe OLINE—4th 

Peoples pa | omy 4765 Fifth Ave. Bldg.—Moline 1464 
CHAMPAIGN Floor PEORIA—3rd f 

Li .— Phone 3410 Lehmann Bildg.—Phone 4-5177 
DECATUR: Floor oS Floor 

Citi ae a nrg $277 elcoes Bay tain 9X 930 
FREEPORT- SPRINGHI 1004, 

Bidg.—Main 137 10th Fl. Myers Bldg.— Main 682 


WAUKEGAN—2nd FL, 210 Washington de. Wuniageatenatn thie ten Tu 


FREE— Booklet and Application B Blank 


Gent today the Cine expy of | Thomas n for School Teac 

men application blank and other information. Fill in, mail thie coupon NOW! 
aaa eae eae aE eee ee ee ee 
HovuseHoLp FINANCE CORPORATION 


(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 





Please mail me, ee of chanen, yout brochure “The Household 
Sten ter Steet eee tion blank. I 
understand that this places me under no tion to negotiate 
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PROBABLY the only cavern in the 
world in which musical sounds are pro- 
duced by the wind is Fingal’s Cave on 
Staffa Island, one of the Hebrides off 
Scotland. It was during a visit there 
that Mendelssohn was inspired to write 
his overture ‘“The Hebrides.” 


tt atl 

MOST important educational trend 
is believed to be the new regraded cur- 
riculum in arithmetic, whereby much of 
the subject matter of Grades 3, 4, and 5 
is moved up half a grade. By means 
of this plan THe New CurRrICcULUM 
ARITHMETICs (Brueckner et al.) facilitate 
learning, reduce failures, and provide 
additional socializing experiences which 
greatly enrich and vitalize the work. 


Recently a law was passed 
in China age my Pio the 
Chinese from reading Lewis 
Carroll’s Atice’s ADVEN- 
TURES IN WONDERLAND.* 
“pane oe explained that because the 
book portrays animals that speak, it is 
blasphemous. ‘A blasphemous law!” 
declare Carroll enthusiasts. ‘There 
should be a law making it compulsory 
for everyone to read AuicEe.” *One of 
the 35 titles in THz Winston CLEaAR- 
Type Poputar Ciassics. Do you have 
the complete list? 


TT 
ANALYSIS of reading ability of 
5,354 pupils in 16 New York City high 
schools- revealed the following: 15% 
were below fifth grade level; 21.3% were 
at fifth grade level; 35.6% were at sixth 
grade level; 19.2% were at seventh 
grade level; 8.9% were at eighth grade 
level or above. The pupils examined 
were selected on the basis of an intelli- 
gence quotient below 90. Winston 
representatives report similar situations 
in all sections of the U. S. Ideal for use 
in diagnostic and remedial reading in- 
struction are Scourinc ‘THROUGH, 
PioNEER TRAILS, and THe Rounp-Up. 





Business is going to the dogs 
—to the 15,000,000 dogs in 
the U.S. Daily feeding cost, 
$1,500,000.00. Add cost of 

veterinary services, collars, 
ak etc., and the aggregate dog bill 
reaches $600, 000,000.00 a year. 

—_~_o 

IN some cigar stores around Times 
Square in New York City, the telephone 
books are subjected to such hard usage 





that they are completely worn out | 


within 72 hours. ‘Textbooks, like tele- 
phone books, receive hard usage. A 
suggestion—equip your pupils with geog- 
raphies, arithmetics, and histories bound 
in the patented Winston “Hercules” 

binding—the strongest binding known. 


The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON BI 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA 


LADELPHIA PA 
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Reading 


A Dictionary for Boys and Girls. Chicago: 
American Book Company, 330 East 22d 
Street. Cloth. Illustrated. 739 pages. Price, 
$1.20. 

A 1935 Merriam-Webster dictionary, with 
a scientifically selected vocabulary of 38,500 
words actually found in children’s reading. 
Reference is made easy by the single 
alphabetical list which includes abbrevia- 
tions, geographical names, biographical 
names and words of foreign origin. Typo- 
graphical features are worthy of note: a 
large open page with wide columns and 
large, black type for the word entries. There 
are 1,600 black-and-white pictures in the 
text and 162 pictures in colors. 

Valiant, Dog of the Timberline, by Jack 
O’Brien. Illustrations by Kurt Wiese. Phila- 
delphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 218 pages. Price, $2.00. 

The story of Valiant, a German Shepherd, 
has been written, not with the thought of 
exploiting any particular breed of dog, but 
rather as a portrait of the splendid qualities 
of wisdom, loyalty, and intelligence, char- 
acteristic of all sheep dogs. The story is 
based upon the great drama enacted between 
sheep and cattle owners of the West, a 
drama that began forty or fifty years ago, the 
flames of which still smolder in some sec- 
tions today. 

The author was chief surveyor with the 
Byrd Antaractic Expedition, and the dogs 
were his particular charge. 

Kurt Wiese has drawn thirty-six charming 
illustrations, four of which are full pages in 
color. 

Art Stories, Book Three. By William G. 
Whitford, Edna B. Liek, and William S. 
Gray. Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
cago. A new book in the Curriculum 
Foundation Series. [Illustrations in four 
colors. Cloth. 176 pages. List price, $0.88. 

Art Stories is designed to develop through 
reading the fundamentals of art apprecia- 
tion, and to stimulate interest in creative 
art. The fields of appreciation presented 
are drawing, painting, color, design, sculp- 
ture, architecture, interior decoration, cloth- 
ing and costume design, construction or in- 
dustrial art. If the school is organized on 
an activity basis, the text may be correlated 
with appropriate projects in the program 
and used as a source of content information 
and inspirational value. The format is itself 
appropriately artistic, with cloth cover in 
two shades of blue, and exceptionally good 
paper for the reproduction of the master- 
pieces of painting, drawing, etching and 
sculpture which are included among the illus- 
trations. 

Finding the New World, by Walter Taylor 
Field. Ginn and Company, Number 15 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, Massachusetts. Cloth, 
Illustrated. 429 pages. Price, $1.00. 

A book about explorers, “from Leif the 
Lucky to the Pilgrims of Plymouth,” not to 
be studied but to be read for the joy of 
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reading. The text is easily within the read- 
ing ability of a fifth-grade pupil. 


Stories of the Far West, by Joseph G. 
Master.- Ginn and Company, Number 15 
Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 297 pages. Price, $0.92. 

The volume is made up of a group of 
stories taken from “that body of saga ma- 
terial depicting the heroic period of the 
early Western border.” 


Social Studies 


The Record of America, by James Truslow 
Adams and Charles Garrett Vannest. New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Avenue. Attractive fabrikoid binding. 941 
pages. Illustrated. List price, $2.20. 


Written in the inimitable style made fam- 
ous in The March of Democracy and The 
Epic of America and presenting the new 
viewpoints vouched for by historical scholars, 
this American history textbook is the an- 
swer to the demand for a textbook in which 
a more accurate and meaningful perspective 
of history is given. 

The Record of America is a socialized 
topical text built around eight major units, 
in which everything that relates to the unit 
and its topics is treated, from the beginning 
to the present. 


Science 


Laboratory and Workbook Units in Chem- 
istry, by Maurice U. Ames and Bernard 
Jaffe. Silver Burdett and Company, 39 Di- 
vision Street, Newark, N.J. Cloth. 238 
pages. List price, $1.08. 
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OF EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 


APRIL 

17 Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, annual convention, 

Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 15-17, 1936. 

Convention theme: Honesty, Harmony, In- 

dustry, Frugality; With These the Nation 

Shall Endure. 


28 The Association for Childhood 
Education, forty-third annual con- 
vention, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
April 28 to May 2, 1936. Convention theme: 
The Teacher in the Community. 


MAY 


1 l National Congress of Parents and 

Teachers, 40th annual convention, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 11-15, 1936. 
Theme: Relation of the Home to Character 
Formation. 


JUNE 


99 National Conference on Visual 
Education and Film Exhibition, 
sixth session, Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago, June 22-25, 1936. For additional 
information communicate with National Con- 
ference on Visual Education, 1111 Center 


Street, Chicago. 

9 5 Fourth Conference on Business 
Education, University of Chicago, 

June 25-26, 1936. The subject of the Con- 

ference is Business Education for Everybody. 
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Supervisory Procedures of 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


the Elementary School 


Principal 


@ THE principal of the elementary 

school may find himself so fully oc- 
cupied with administrative and clerical 
details that the supervisory aspects of 
his work are neglected. “Watching 
the office” and “playing messenger 
boy” may be accounting for time which 
should be used for supervision. 

The purpose of supervision is to in- 
crease the amount of desirable growth 
in pupils. Supervision in its broadest 
application means more than the time 
honored practice of the principal’s 
visitation in the classroom with obser- 
vation centered on the teacher for the 
purpose of adverse criticism. Nor is 
supervision a matter of air condition- 
ing. A former teacher reports that her 
principal visited her room regularly 
and turned on the radiators and closed 
the windows, or turned off the radiators 
and opened the windows, his actions 
depending upon how he found them. 
But he always found them wrong and 
he always corrected them. Apparently, 
he considered supervision as a para- 
doxical thermal affair. 


The Principal Plans His 
School Day 


Considering that the primary factors 
involved in securing pupil growth are 
the child, the curriculum, and the 
teacher, the principal’s supervisory du- 
ties may be discussed under the follow- 
ing classifications: (1) organization 
and installation of the curriculum; (2) 
aids to classroom teaching; (3) check- 
ing pupil progress; (4) teachers’ meet- 
ings and conferences; and, (5) study 
of the pupil. 

In order to avoid being “too busy 
to do any supervising,” it is desirable 
to plan one’s school day in advance. 
The principal should begin about eight 
and work to four or four-thirty. In the 
first hour he may inspect the building, 
talk to teachers, inspect patrols, and 
place substitute teachers. From nine 
to ten an office hour may be maintained 
for interviews with pupils, parents, and 


those otherwise interested in the school. 
The hours from ten to twelve may be 
spent in supervisory procedures. It is 
well for the principal to be on hand 
during the noon hour to supervise the 





Playing Messenger Boy 


cafeteria lines or the lunch room. He 
may procure his lunch at this time or 
previous to it. From one to one-thirty 
he may maintain another office “hour” 
for clerical work. The following two 
hours may be used for supervisory 
problems. The remainder of the day 
may be used for discussions with pupils 
and teachers. It is true that any work- 
ing schedule may be upset from time 
to time. However, as soon as these in- 
terruptions pass, the principal should 
turn to the next thing he had planned 
for the day. 


Organization and Installation 
of the Curriculum 


The principal should acquaint him- 
self with the details of the existing 
curriculum of the school system of 
which he is a part. He must be willing 
to institute or assist in a reorganization 
of the old and an incorporation of new 
materials and additional courses ac- 
cording to the needs of his school. He 
should know the objectives of each 
course in the curriculum. The prin- 
cipal should possess the characteristics 
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By F. H. HENDRICKS 


Principal Lawrence School 
Springfield 


of leadership to the extent that he 
creates a desire on the part of his pro- 
gressive teachers to promote new ideas 
with enthusiasm. The teachers must 
have confidence in the principal’s judg- 
ment in the choice of subject matter 
and in his supervisory skills. 

In regard to selection of materials 
for the curriculum, the principal must 
be open-minded. His judgments should 
be built upon a sound knowledge of the 
sociological factors that are at work 
in the community and an equally thor- 
ough knowledge of the psychological 
factors that influence the learning of 
pupils. The consideration of changing 
the curricula will ever be present. The 
following quotation’ presents the prin- 
cipal’s situation very well: 

He should be conscious of the doubtful 
value of blocks or compartments of the cur- 
riculum caused by either vertical or hori- 
zontal divisions. He should be equally con- 
scious of the unproved value of other sug- 
gested procedures. On one hand he will 
hear the proponents of a formal organiza- 
tion say that the pupil grows best by work- 


ing in water-tight compartments, such as 
fifth grade reading, ninth grade history, 


twelfth grade English. On the other hand, 
he will hear the proponents of a different 
plan propose that the schools should offer 
experiences for the pupils at the time when 
Under this second plan the 


they need it. 





"Now, Miss Jones, you did 
that wrong” 


task of the teacher is to make the experience 
most worth while to the pupils, to help them 





1The Nature and Functions of Supervision. Ser- 
enth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Direc 
tors ef Instruction, National Education Associatio®. 
Washington, D. C., 1934, p. 34-35. 
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to integrate the different experiences, and to 
use the various phases of these experiences 
in integrating their own personalities. Thus 
the supervisor should collect evidence on all 
phases of the curriculum which will help to 
provide activities most worthwhile in promot- 
ing pupil growth. The task of the super- 
visor is to harmonize the two points of view. 


The organization and installation of 
the curricula require encouragement of 
the teachers, care in selection of desir- 
able materials, and evaluation of the 
results. Both research and supervision 
are needed in the solution of problems 
that occur in curricular development. 


Aids to Classroom Teaching 


The principal’s activities within the 
classroom require tact and careful ad- 
justment to many conditions. He should 
observe relationships between the 
teacher and pupils and the relationship 
among pupils. Classroom visits should 
not be mere wanderings; they should 
be made with a purpose in mind. If 
the teacher has indicated a problem 
needs checking, a visit should be made 
as soon as possible. The principal, 
teacher, and pupils may discuss matters 
within the classroom, and should the 
teacher request advice or demonstration 
by the principal, he should respond 
only if he is adequately prepared. In 
whatever participation the principal in- 
dulges, he should not cause embarrass- 
ment to the teacher through a situation 
where the class may have undue oppor- 
tunity for comparisons which reflect on 
the teacher to her discredit. If there 
are constructive suggestions to offer, 
they should be offered not long after 
the visit. Teachers probably react more 
favorably to suggestions in the morning 
than at the end of the day. If praise is 
deserved by the teacher, the principal 
should give it; but destructive criticism 
and flattery should be avoided. 

Teachers should be encouraged to 
attend summer school, and to travel in 
order to gain more knowledge of prob- 
lems pertinent to their work as teachers. 


Checking Pupil Progress 


1. Standard Achievement Tests. If 
kindergarten training is available, pu- 
pils should be given reading readiness 
tests to determine when they are ready 
to enter the first grade. Near the end 
of the work of the first grade, a test in 
reading covering word and phrase rec- 
ognition, vocabulary and comprehen- 
sion should be given. A similar test 
should be given near the end of the 
work of the second grade. Near the 
end of the third year, a standard 
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achievement test, covering all subjects 
studied, should be given. Again at the 
end of the seventh year, a standard 
achievement test should be adminis- 
tered. Where teachers are acquainted 
with the technique, they should give 
and score the tests themselves. Results 
of these tests should be examined by 
the teacher and principal, and appro- 
priate remedial measures should be 
initiated at once. This may involve 
changes in the methods of instruction. 





Teachers should be encouraged 
to travel 


The important points are the discovery 
of the difficulties, both group and indi- 
vidual, and the remedial work which 
follows. 

The accumulated _ test-determined 
data should be filed and open to teach- 
ers for diagnostic purposes. The prin- 
cipal should encourage the teachers in 
the use of tests for diagnostic purposes. 
The principal himself may be able to 
use test results to better organize his 
supervisory program on a scientific 
basis. 

2. Teacher Made Objective Tests. 
Teachers should be stimulated to form- 
ulate objective tests for measuring 
courses and materials not properly cov- 
ered by standard achievement tests. In 
addition, the essay type examination 
should be given, where necessary, to 
ascertain what has and has not been 
learned. It is my belief that the 
primary purpose of testing is to aid 
teachers in providing instruction which 
will result in desirable pupil growth. 


Teachers’ Meetings and Con- 
ferences with the Principal 


“There will be a teachers’ meeting 
today at four,” or words to the same 
effect have brought annoyance and dis- 
comfiture to many engaged in the pro- 
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fession of educating. Too often meet- 
ings are called without sufficient con- 
sideration of the teacher. 

It is desirable to announce them a 
reasonable time in advance. They 
should be held at the most favorable 
hour for all who are concerned. Natur- 
ally teachers should not be called to- 
gether unless there is a genuine need 
for it. The meeting should begin 
promptly, move forward without weari- 
some digression, and end on time 
Hence it must be planned beforehand 
as far as possible. Use mimeographed 
bulletins for routine matters; don’t 
employ an assembly to hand out ma- 
terials or to make announcements of 
little importance. Avoid lecture and 
grumbling type meetings. Individuals, 
not the entire group, usually need cor- 
recting. 

Matters of interest and value to the 
whole group should be considered. The 
subject of the meeting should be an- 
nounced in advance with references for 
those who want to become better in- 
formed accompanying the announce- 
ment. Active participation in discus- 
sions by the teachers should be em- 
ployed. Members of the faculty should 
be encouraged to render judgments on 
school problems of importance, these 
judgments to be used in the formula- 
tion of school policies. 

Generally the meeting should end 
with a summary of what has been done 
and a statement of what remains to be 
done. Where possible, the problems 
for the next meeting should be stated. 
As a rule it is desirable to keep the 
meetings within the group; they are 
primarily for the school’s own work. 

The school’s entire faculty should be 
present only at meetings concerned 
with general problems of the school. 
Topics that may be of general interest 
are: (1) objectives of the elementary 
school, (2) reorganization of school 
curriculum, (3) interpretation of 
standardized tests, (4) an understand- 
ing of children’s behavior and growth, 
and, (5) application of psychological 
principles. 

It is apparent that all teachers will 
not be interested in all problems to the 
same extent. Hence group conferences 
may be highly desirable. Common 
types are grade groups, subject matter 
groups, primary or _ intermediate 
groups, committees or special problem 
groups. 

The group conference may arise 
from the development of a common 
problem. It may have its beginning in 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Teacher 
Training 
By HELEN M. MONAHAN 


and 
CARLETON WASHBURNE 


@ THE problem of teacher training 

is one that is receiving more and 
more consideration in the educational 
world today. That progressive educa- 
tion requires specially trained teachers 
seems almost self-evident. Yet in spite 
of its apparent soundness this idea is 
not as universally accepted as one 
might expect it to be. The old idea 
that teachers are born and not made is 
still widely prevalent. 

It is true, of course, that teachers are 
born, just as it is true that artists and 
writers are born. It is true, also, that 
they are made. The story goes that the 
English poet, John Masefield, was once 
asked if the writing of poetry could be 
taught. “Yes—to poets,” he is said to 
have answered. So teaching can be 
taught—to teachers. Not only can it 
be taught, but it must be taught. Even 
the born teacher is as handicapped 
without proper training as would be 
the born artist without a knowledge of 
the technique of drawing. 


The Inspiring Need 


Progressive schools are greatly ham- 
pered by the fact that they find it very 
difficult to get adequately trained teach- 
ers, that is, teachers of vision and cul- 
ture, with a thorough understanding of 
the newer ideals of educational phi- 
losophy, psychology, and science, as 
well as a sound background of profes- 
sional training. 

Not only are the schools hampered 
by the lack of such specially trained 
teachers, but progressive teachers are 
likewise hampered by the lack of 
schools to train them adequately. 

Progressive teachers are eager to im- 
prove their methods and techniques. 


The graduate schools of our universi- 


ties give evidence of this. But graduate 
schools of education, though they give 
lectures and seminars and courses in 
subject matter which are of great value 
to the teacher, do not usually train 
teachers in the actual technique of 
teaching as demanded by the best mod- 
ern schools. 

Graduate schools which concentrate 
upon the actual technique of progres- 
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sive teaching, and give outstanding 
teachers a thorough professional train- 
ing, are a real necessity in the educa- 
tional world. 

Among the pioneers in this field is 
the Graduate Teachers College of Win- 
netka, Illinois. The need for the Col- 
lege became evident to its heads as a 
result of the need of the Winnetka 
Public Schools, the North Shore Coun- 
try Day School, and the Francis W. 
Parker School for teachers trained in 
the type of education that these 
schools offer. 

The training of new teachers for 
these and similar schools presents a 
yearly recurring problem to their ad- 
ministrative heads. Such schools pre- 
sent a somewhat new educational pic- 
ture into which even the best teachers 
trained only in general classroom meth- 
ods find it difficult to fit without special 
training. 

The Graduate Teachers College has 
from the first been somewhat cosmo- 
politan in its scope, though it is a pure- 
ly professional training school for edu- 
cators. It is of a unique character. A 
small group of schools somewhat simi- 
lar to it started simultaneously in the 
East, but even these differ considerably 
in the general plan of training offered. 

Because of the unique character of 
the Graduate Teachers College of Win- 
netka, a somewhat detailed description 
of its administrative setup, its edu- 
cational facilities, its general student 
schedule, and the type of students it 
attracts may be of interest. 


Administration 


The administrative body is made up 
up of ten trustees, three of whom are 
the heads of the schools which serve 
as the laboratory schools of the Col- 
lege, namely, the Winnetka Public 
Schools, the North Shore Country Day 
School (also in Winnetka), and the 
Francis W. Parker School of Chicago. 
These three heads constitute the board 
of educational directors of the col- 
lege, so that no one of the three edu- 
cational groups represented in the 
College has complete control. Since 
each of the three co-operating schools 
(two, private; one, public) has de- 
veloped a different type of progressive 
education according to its own needs, 
this triple directorship represents a 
broader view of educational philosophy 
than could be represented by any one 
director alone. 

In addition to the board of direc- 
tors, there is an advisory board made 
up of men and women widely known 
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college, which concen- 
trates upon the actual 
technique of progressive 


| teaching. 


for their educational work both here 
and abroad. Such’ educators as Dr. 
Alfred Adler of Vienna, Austria, well- 
known lecturer on individual psychol- 
ogy; Beatrice Ensor of London, Eng- 
land, outstanding figure in the new 
education in Europe; and Willard W. 
Beatty, president of the Progressive 
Education Association of America, are 
representative of the advisory board. 


Educational Facilities 


The educational facilities of the Col- 
lege are extensive owing to the fact 
that the three co-operating schools 
through which it works are more than 
ordinarily well-equipped for the carry- 
ing on of a progressive type of edu- 
cation. A nursery school, kindergar- 
tens, elementary schools and high 
schools (junior and senior), offer 
ample opportunities for research and 
practical experience, whatever the spe- 
cial field of the student’s interest. 

Since the Graduate Teachers College 
is purely a professional training school, 
it makes no effort to give its students 
the background of subject matter and 
preliminary training in methods which 
are a prerequisite for any advanced 
work in education. For those students 
who feel the need of special subject 
matter, however, such courses are pro- 
vided through a reciprocal arrange- 
ment with Northwestern University, the 
National College of Education, the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research in Chi- 
cago, and the Art Institute of Chicago. 
The actual problems of teaching with 
which the student is in daily contact 
enable him to get more from such sub- 
ject matter courses, if he requires them, 
than would otherwise be possible. 


Entrance Requirements 


The requirements for admission to 
the college are very flexible as to the 
letter of the law, but very strict as to 
the principle. The chief requirements 

(Continued on page 267) 
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Can Southern Illinois High Schools 
Finance Standards Demanded 


by Accrediting Agencies? 


@ A SOUTHERN Illinois daily news- 

paper on January 29 sounded the 
warning, “A number of Southern IIli- 
nois high schools will lose their ac- 
credited rating, unless certain condi- 
tions are remedied.” This article 
created considerable comment. It re- 
ported a conference held at West 
Frankfort on Tuesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 28, which was attended by the 
principals and board members of eight 
Southern Illinois high schools. The 
schools represented were: Benton, 
Carterville, Christopher, Herrin, John- 
ston City, Marion, West Frankfort, 
and Zeigler. Mr. Charles C. Stadt- 
man and Mr. Paul E. Belting repre- 
sented the State Department of Public 
Instruction. Mr. A. W. Clevenger and 
Mr. Fred C. Hood represented the 
North Central Association. 

The question of whether these 
schools, and other Southern Illinois 
high schools, most of them facing 
serious financial situations, should 
continue to be accredited was thor- 
oughly discussed from many angles. 
Mr. Clevenger stated that the accredit- 
ing agencies want to help us solve 
our problems. At the outset let me 
make it clear that Mr. Clevenger and 
his staff of assistants, as well as the 
officials from the State Department of 
Public Instruction have been most fair 
and helpful in the trying years we 
have just gone through. They have 
realized our special problems and dif- 
ficulties, and in many particular in- 
stances have given valuable advice 
and assistance. 


Staggering Debt Service to Pay 
for Past Growth 

At the West Frankfort meeting Mr. 
Clevenger stated that schools outside 
of Illinois were objecting to the con- 
tinued accrediting of some of our 
Southern Illinois schools, since appar- 
ently the financial condition of these 
schools was not improving appreci- 
ably. He gave figures to show how 


salaries of teachers and principals in 
Southern Illinois were much lower 





than the average for the state as a 
whole, and also much lower than those 
in the central and northern parts of the 
state. Figures were also presented show- 
ing that the student per capita costs in 
Southern Illinois high schools were 
much lower than the average for the 
state as a whole. Therefore high schools 
in this area have not been, and are 
not now, costing the people of South- 
ern Illinois nearly so much as are 
comparable schools in the other parts 
of the state or in other states. 

The financial condition of each 
school represented was carefully 
checked. All schools reported heavy 
bonded indebtedness. Such bonded 
indebtedness has been incurred by 
these schools for two reasons: first, 
high-school populations increased rap- 
idly a decade ago when the coal 
fields were developing. This made 
necessary building programs to take 
care of these increases; and second, the 
depression made it necessary for a num- 
ber of these schools to issue refunding 
bonds in order to remain in operation. 
This refunding of indebtedness has 
merely postponed the day of payment; 
at the same time the carrying charges 
have to be met each year, and thus is 
introduced another disturbing item inso- 
far as balancing budgets is concerned. 
All schools reported that they are 
from one to three years behind in the 
payment of teachers’ orders. Very 
little money has been available for 
libraries, laboratories or for instruc- 
tional materials. Some schools were 
using money from the sale of candy 
or pupil donations to buy such mater- 
ials. Boys and girls in Southern IIli- 
nois high schools are not receiving 
the educational advantages to which 
the state constitution says they are en- 


titled. 
Why No State Aid? 


Those principals present at this con- 
ference, as well as several board mem- 
bers, stated that they believed the high 
schools should have some state sup- 
port financially as do the elementary 
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By E. C. ECKERT 
Principal Herrin Township High School 


schools. It was stated that the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the five teachers’ 
colleges, and the elementary schools 
are all now totally, or in part, state 
supported. Only the high schools are 
left out. Why this discrimination? 
The opinion is general that the high 
schools are as much in need of state 
support and just as rightly entitled to 
it as any other educational unit. 


Removal Will Not Increase 
Revenue 

Several principals stated that in their 
opinion removal of these schools from 
the accredited list would not solve the 
problem, because that would not re- 
sult in more revenue, and the problem 
is one of securing more revenue. It 
was stated that removal might cause 
the communities to become alarmed 
over the situation and thus have some 
effect. Alarmed over what? Com- 
munities where nearly one half of the 
population is most concerned about 
where food and clothing are coming 
from don’t get alarmed over whether 
or not high schools are accredited. 
However, it was pointed out that al- 
most without exception these commun- 
ities are now, and have been for years, 
levying the highest tax rates possible 
under the law, and still not securing 
enough revenue to operate their schools 
on a cash basis and up to the standard 
which they should maintain. Because 
of greatly reduced property values, 
the assessed valuations have gone 
down and down. Collections have been 
poor and cannot improve much with 
large percentages of the population 
still on relief and likely to remain 
there, or on the border-line, for some 
time to come. 

Accrediting of these schools is in 
danger because they are operating 
with the smallest number of teachers 
possible, thus making for high teach- 
er-pupil ratios, resulting in large 

(Continued on page 267) 
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Thomas H. Benton 
By GLADYS POTTER WILLIAMS 


Head of Art Department 
Southern Illinois Teachers College 


@ AN intelligent appreciation of any 

achievement of the mind is the 
ability to make a “critical but sympa- 
thetic estimate” of the work under con- 
sideration. This is possible only when 
there is an understanding of the seri- 
ous meaning underlying the humanities 
of the day which were inspired and 
controlled by the existing influences; 
the religious, social, and economic 
conditions which molded the men- 
tality and changed when the public 
mind changed, demanding creations to 
record the new religious ideas and the 
new social and economic conditions in 
the process of their evolutionary un- 
folding. This knowledge establishes a 
link between the observer and the work 
of art, and results in an intellectual 
reaction instead of merely an emotional 
one which would be superficial unless 
coupled with an intellectual under- 
standing. 

“Too little time and study have been 
given to American paintings.” This 
remark was repeated to me again and 
again in Washington last August. As a 
reminder of the influences followed by 
American painters since the day of the 
“face painter” a brief resume of their 
work may not be amiss. 

American painting is young in years 
but its output is not that of a young 
race; as James Truslow Adams sug- 
gested, Americans are an old race, a 
mixture of many old nationalities; so 
extreme youth is no excuse for short- 
comings. Our painting has always been 
a combination of European trends; 
so far it has not been indigenous to the 
soil to any great extent. However, to- 
day there are a few painters whose 
works represent the mores of American 
life. Significant art fills a want in the 
life experiences of a period. 


The Face Painters 


Before 1776 family portraits were 
very popular with the wealthy class of 
colonials who followed the English 
fashion in their desire for family por- 
traits to hand down to posterity and to 
embellish the interiors of their homes. 
The portrait painter received his train- 
ing if any from the English school, and 


his inspiration from contemporary 
English notables: Reynolds (1723- 
1792), Gainsborough (1727-1788), 
Romney (1734-1802) and others. The 
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of vanity on the part of the early Amer- 
icans. As historical documents the pro- 
ductions of these very early painters 
are among the most valued possessions 





"The French," Cultural Panel No. 2, Indiana Murals 


American so-called portrait painters 
were called “face painters” because 
they kept a supply of canvases on which 
they had painted bust portraits of men 
and women of different types and ages, 
and which they cazried with them on 
their travels from house to house, 
painting in the faces of the family 
wherever they were asked to tarry. 
Some of them are naively interesting 
in expression—documents of the lack 


of America, even though the facial 
expressions, color, drawing et cetera 
lack artistic merit. 

The two most notable painters of this 
time were Copley and Stuart. Copley 
was born in Boston in 1737 immediate- 
ly after the arrival of his parents in 
America. His portraits were rather 
rigid and wooden in expression, never 
flattering, and occasionally affected as 
to composition. However his portraits 
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of himself in no way resembled the 
rather plain insignificant man in his 
physical form. Should he be censured 
for once in a lifetime? His most no- 
table portrait is that of Mrs. Seymour 
Fort, Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, 
Connecticut. Her countenance has none 
of the frozen look of other Copley por- 
traits; it is vividly alive to surround- 
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American Regional Mural Painter 


The most famous of these is in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and is 
reproduced on the postage stamp. 
Stuart excelled also in divining the 
essential characteristics of women; this 
he did in his masterpiece, a portrait 
of Mrs. Perez Morton, Museum of Art, 
Worcester, Massachusetts, which is 
comparable to the work of the best 


“Home Industry." Industrial Panel No. 4, Indiana Murals 


ing life, that of a person whose experi- 
ences and mind would prove fasci- 
nating to a successful explorer. 
Gilbert Stuart (1754-1828) was also 
one of the ablest men of the day. His 
portraits of Washington were his most 
famous paintings, and this was the 
case not altogether on account of the 
illustrious subject, but partly because 
of Stuart’s ability to embody the sub- 


stantial nobility in Washington’s face. 


Spanish, Dutch and English portrait 
painters. 


Drawing Versus Color 


Succeeding the English influence 
American painting was biased by 
French Classicism led by Louis David 
(1748-1825). The greup resurrected 
classic subjects and considered correct 
drawing more important than color, 
their color being rather monotonous 





washes. Their paintings in no way 
represented the actual life experiences 
of the French Revolution, but ex- 
pressed in part the serious mental at- 
titude of the French nation. 

This marked attention to correct 
drawing resulted in a general improve- 
ment in drawing by American painters 
and advanced them in their evolution- 
ary development of painting. S. F. B. 
Morse (1791-1872) born in Massachu- 
setts came under this influence while 
studying in Paris. Upon his return to 
the U. S. he opened a studio in 1823 
in New York City and was made the 
first president of the National Academy 
of Design in 1826. His most important 
painting is one of Lafayette, now hang- 
ing in the City Hall, New York; he 
caught the dominant expression of La- 
fayette’s striking figure and rugged fea- 
tures. Morse is better known as the 
inventor of the telegraph but he could 
have gone far in painting had he not 
become so absorbed in scientific in- 
vention. 


Color in Ominous Tones 


Romanticism, the second great trend 
in French painting, also exerted a tell- 
ing influence on American painting. 
This group of younger painters led by 
Delacroix (1789-1863) worked in di- 
rect opposition to Classicism. They be- 
lieved that color was more expressive 
than drawing and that it should be in 
ominous tones such as brick red, black- 
ish brown, blue, etc. to signify the 
tragic dramatic elements of their sub- 
jects which were often shipwrecks, 
storms on land and sea, and massacres. 
Their landscapes resembled those de- 
scribed by Wordsworth, Byron and 
Walter Scott. Romanticism undoubted- 
ly recorded the turbulent spirit of 
France. At this time Constable in Eng- 
land, Ruisdael in Holland, and some 
French painters were doing natural 
landscapes. It is an interesting fact 
that landscape without figures has been 
painted only for about a hundred 
years. 

Thomas Cole, an American, (1801- 
1848) became interested in the Roman- 
tic movement and explored the forests 
of the Catskills to study its possibilities 
as a painting field, and founded the 
Hudson River School, the first group 
of landscape painters in America. 

(Continued on page 277) 
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The Function of Counseling 
By FLORENCE SCHEE ROBNETT 


Dean of Women 
Northwestern University 


@ THE field of counseling is one of 

the newest of the professions, hav- 
ing legal requirements at present in 
only three states, but standardizing its 
entrance requirements rapidly in many 
sections of the country. 

It is significant that regular schools 
of training, with well coordinated cur- 
ricula, have become a definite part of 
our educational system, while counsel- 
ing, as a profession, is yet comparative- 
ly young. 

We may very well recall that law 
and medicine are professions that were 
largely practiced, at one time, by grad- 
uates of an apprentice system which 
consisted almost solely of “reading” in 
an established practitioner’s office, list- 
ening to discussions, asking questions 
and living as much as possible in an 
atmosphere conducive to an educative 
process on the subject. 

The profession of counseling is now, 
in general, far past that stage in its 
own system of training and develop- 
ment, as well as in the functional oper- 
ations to which it is especially adapted. 
While its recognition and importance 
are widespread, yet it is true that there 
are many places in the general educa- 
tional system that have not yet adopted 
this function as a part of their work. 


The Counselor 


Schools are legion which have no 
especially designated person whose 
duty it is to assist students in non- 
academic phases and to be the co- 
ordinating factor in their efforts for 
personal success. Many schools assign 
this work to a teacher on the staff, with- 
out reference to her technical training 
or breadth of experience for such a 
position. 

Education is frequently defined as 
“training for life.” The academic work 
mastered during this training period is, 
of course, a vital part of the education- 
al process, but development of the 
whole personality—the mental, phys- 
ical and social being, is essential for 
the person looking forward to a satis- 


A completely integrated and satis- 
factory self-realization for each 
individual counseled, is the goal 


factory niche in this world of affairs. 

A counselor in a progressive educa- 
tional system needs to be a prodigy of 
virtues. In the first place, she must 
herself be the possessor of a well in- 
tegrated personality. She must be emo- 
tionally poised, have a clear objective 
judgment, acceptive sense of humor, 
enduring patience, an unsentimental 
but keen interest in people and a deep 
understanding of human nature. 

Professionally, her training must be 
both broad and deep and her experi- 
ence in dealing with people should be 
well rounded. She needs to be, in a 
large measure, a psychologist, a soci- 
ologist and a pathologist. 

Student counseling may include 
nearly every type of problem which 
may come to youth. Emotional mal- 
adjustments may occur because of 
negative home situations, difficulties in 
the community environment, cultural 
or psychological lag in parental at- 
titudes, particularly on the part of for- 
eign born or provincially minded and 
dictatorial parents, toward the chang- 
ing order of their children’s spirit of 
independence; or on the other hand, a 
neglect or lack of interest or construc- 
tive direction in socially or business 
minded parents who leave their chil- 
dren to work out their own problems 
and interests unassisted. 

The counselor is not a reformer. Her 
province is not to force her attitudes or 
ideas on the student, but rather to lead 
the student into a thorough analysis of 
the problem involved, if that is pos- 
sible. Such an analysis demands that 
all factors which might affect the situ- 
ation be considered. 

This necessitates securing the stu- 
dent’s entire confidence—and this con- 
fidence must be justified! The student’s 
living environment, her health, mental 
equipment, associations, interests, am- 
bitions—all must be understood in 
order to help:her solve her problems. 
Confidence secured for the purpose of 
administering discipline, instead of giv- 
ing constructive assistance, will ruin 


all chances for future aid not only to 
that student herself, but to any of her 
friends. A confidence is not given 
voluntarily unless the student has some 
stability of interest. 


The Sources of Maladjustments 


The wise counselor will not attempt 
to handle all desired phases of the 
counseling herself, but will work 
through health officers, faculty, study 
supervisors, parents when possible, and 
for group relationships, frequently 
with other students. 

Emotional maladjustments are fre- 
quent bases for interviews with the 
counselor. If the source of these can 
be traced easily, a program of thought 
and action may be outlined to correct 
the cause. Frequently, there is lack 
of popularity because of personality 
difficulties. Frankness in discussing 
negative or asocial traits may start a 
better adjustment to the individual’s 
fellow students. However, these mal- 
adjustments may be much more deeply 
seated. Even if the problem involved 
seems to need severe disciplinary pro- 
cedure, every possible basis for the 
difficulty should be ferreted through. 
If the parents’ cooperation can be se- 
cured, a thorough physical examination 
should be made, involving the glandu- 
lar, nervous and digestive systems, as 
well as the tonsils, adenoids and other 
possible sources of focal infection. Im- 
proper eye focusing has more then 
once been the cause of lack of interest 
in studies, which in turn has made the 
pupil a general nuisance to everyone 
around her. 

Improper organic functioning some- 
times develops serious social complica- 
tions, as in the case of Jean, who had 
reached her upper ’teens with a violent 
temper, general emotional instability, 
a tendency to crushes, and finally sex- 
ual irregularities. Through the co- 
operation of her parents, Jean was sent 
to the hospital for a thorough examina- 
tion. It was found that she had severe 

(Continued on page 264) 
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A Fused Course in English and History 
for the Tenth Grade 


@ NEW TRIER Township High School 

is one of the thirty cooperating 
schools in the eight-year experiment of 
the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College of the Progressive 
Education Association. 

The subject matter of this paper 
deals with but one element of our ex- 
perimental work, namely the develop- 
ment of a fused course of English and 
social science in the tenth grade which 
we offered for the first time in 1934-35, 
and which we are repeating with modi- 
fications this year. 


First—Two Courses Correlated 


All pupils taking this course have 
had a ninth grade course in which his- 
tory, English, art, and music have been 
loosely correlated, and which has dealt 
with the development of civilization to 
approximately the year 1500. 

I should also explain that all pupils 
in this study rank in the upper fifth of 
the student body, and that the methods 
and materials are definitely planned 
in relation to this fact. 

Every other week the art department 
had taken the class for one period and 
discussed the art of the time that was 
being studied, and similarly, the music 
department at intervals of once a week 
or once a fortnight, had taken the same 
class and discussed the music of the 
period, so that when the class was 
studying the period of Greece, it was 
also getting an idea of Greek architec- 
ture and whatever is known concern- 
ing Grecian music. The thirty pupils 
that were in one history class were 
also together in an English class, and 
it had been our expectation that there 
would be very close correlation be- 
tween the English and the history. For 
instance, we had hoped that the reports 
written for history would be used as 
the theme material in English, and 
wherever possible, we had hoped that 
the literature in the English would 
deal with the period of history being 
studied. In some ways this had been 
carried out. A unit on mythology 
given in the first semester fitted in very 


well with the early period of mankind, 
and some material in Biblical liter- 
ature fitted in with the period of early 
Hebrews. 

We did get evidence of initiative and 
activity as pupils brought to the classes 
models of Greek and Roman buildings, 
models of pumps that the Egyptians 
used to get the water from the Nile for 
their fields, copies of news sheets of 
ancient times brought up to date and 
as they contributed their dramatiza- 
tions, but on the whole we did not get 
as much correlation as we had hoped, 
and in order to create a situation where 
this would come about more naturally 
we decided that in the sophomore year 
we would teach the core material as 
one course in which the history, liter- 
ature, and composition would be defi- 
nitely fused, with the art and music 
still correlated. 

I must admit that an added incentive 
to try this was the fact that many of 
the pupils in the group desired to carry 
two foreign languages as electives, and 
combining history and English in one 
fused course made available extra time 
for electives. 


Content of Fused Course 


The history side of the sophomore 
fused course deals with the develop- 
ment of the national states—France, 
England, and Spain primarily. The 
history of the world is followed from 
the year 1500 A.D. through the World 
War. All the great movements of this 
period, such as the Reformation, and 
development of parliamentary gov- 
ernment are studied. 

For the literature side of the fused 
course, Tennyson’s Idylls of the King, 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Eliot’s 
Silas Marner, and Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities are studied when the life pic- 
tured in them is that of the period under 
consideration, and extensive references 
are given for outside. reading. 

As a basic text for this course we 
have Pahlow’s Man’s Achievement: 
Age of Science and Democracy, but we 
work largely with classroom libraries 
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of reference material including such 
books as Adams’ Civilization During 
the Middle Ages, Cheyney’s Short His- 
tory of England, Green’s History of the 
English People, Muzzey’s American 
History, Bainville’s History of France, 
Pirene’s Medieval Cities, Davis’s Life 
in a Medieval Barony, Tarbell’s When 
Knights Were Bold, Matthews’ French 
Revolution, Hazen’s Europe Since 
1815, Romance of the Renaissance 
Chateau, Henderson’s History of Ger- 
many, Chapman’s History of Spain, 
etc. We use study sheets, the history 
aspect being prepared by the head of 
our history department and the Eng- 
lish aspect prepared by a member of 
our English department who is teach- 
ing one of the fused courses. We also 
have a work book to accompany the 
text. 

Since this course is taught by one 
teacher, we achieve what we had hoped 
the previous year, namely the use for 
composition of the material inherent 
in the social science. Part of the time 
the members of the class work as in- 
dividuals pursuing the objectives sug- 
gested in the work sheets. Books from 
the library are available for research 
and some periods are spent in the 
library. After the various projects are 
completed, they are often discussed 
by the class as a whole, individual re- 
ports and special investigations being 
made to the class. Outside reading is 
left largely to the ambition or initiative 
of the student, there being a minimum 
requirement of about fifteen pages a 
week. The stronger students introduce 
many topics for discussion, and in their 
arguments help the weaker students to 
sort out their more hazy ideas. For 
instance, the subject of Nationalism 
led up through class discussions to 
compulsory military service, and many 
views were aired on this subject. 

A period every other week in addi- 
tion is given to the correlated music, 

(Continued on page 263) 
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@ THE economic status of any teach- 

er is naturally of major personal 
concern to that teacher. The economic 
status of teachers as a group is, or 
should be, a matter of fundamental 
concern to all educators and to parents 
and citizens generally. From the pure- 
ly personal point of view, a satisfac- 
tory economic status is important be- 
cause it means having the necessities 
of life in sufficient amounts for one’s 
self and dependents; a reasonable 
amount for giving to worthy causes 
outside one’s own household; ample 
opportunity for recreation and for cul- 
tural and professional growth; and a 
chance to make adequate provision 
for future emergencies and for retire- 
ment. From the strictly professional 
point of view, these things are impor- 
tant because they help to maintain the 
morale of teachers and to improve 
generally the proficiency of our 
schools. The profession of education 
may well give even more careful con- 
sideration than in the past, to the eco- 
nomic conditions and problems of its 
members and of ways of getting others 
to do the same. This is essential to 
the well-being of one of society’s po- 
tentially most valuable groups, and 
hence essential to the effectiveness of 
the work which society expects this 
group to do. 

For many years the National Edu- 
cation Association has interested it- 
self in the economic problems of teach- 
ers. In 1927 the association’s repre- 
sentative assembly authorized the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Status of the Teacher to re- 
place the existing committee on teach- 
ers’ salaries. The function of the new 
committee was to survey the field of 
teachers’ economic problems and to 
make studies of those problems which 
were most in need of attention. In the 
year 1932 the committee decided that 
the time was ripe for a frontal attack 
upon its central problem: What is the 
economic status of teachers, and what 


suggestions can be made for its im- 
provement? The facilities of the re- 
search division were utilized, and a 
careful survey was carried on for a 
period of more than two years. 

Information was obtained from 
teachers by an individual record book- 
let of thirty-two pages. This booklet 
consisted of twelve monthly record 
sheets designed to provide information 
for a full year concerning savings and 
investments, current expenditures, in- 
come from all sources, and borrowing 
and reduction of debt. The collection 
of financial reports from teachers 
each month, the pains taken to correct 
mistakes, and the use of mechanical 
equipment, as well as high grade cler- 
ical service in summarizing and tab- 
ulating the data, may properly inspire 
confidence in the report of the com- 
mittee. 

1. The 2566 teachers submitting 
complete reports of incomes and ex- 
penditures were located in thirty-seven 
different cities, the number in a single 
city varying from 1 to 228. Ten of 
the larger cities furnished more than 
three-fifths of the entire group. 

2. Of the 2566 complete reports, 
2358 or 92 percent were cases of “in- 
dividual reporting,” while 208 or 
about 8 percent were cases of com- 
munal reporting. 

3. Of the 2358 teachers whose re- 
ports were included in the tabulations, 
1955 were single women and 403 were 
married men living with their wives. 

4. Most of the women were living 
at the homes of parents or other near 
relatives, renting homes, or rooming 
and boarding. More than half of the 
men owned or were buying homes, 
while most of the others were renting 
homes. 

5. The average total number de- 
pendent upon the teacher’s income (in- 
cluding the teacher himself) was 2.4 
for women, 3.7 for men, and 2.6 for 
both sexes combined. 

6. The net incomes of both sexes 
ranged from less than $1500 to more 
than $4000. The average for women 
was $1968, while for men it was 
$2404. 

7. The great majority of both men 
and women were classroom teachers. 
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A summary of the report pre- 
pared by the committee of the 
N.E.A. appointed to study the 
teacher's economic problems. 


Three-fifths of the women were ele- 
mentary-school teachers, while more 
than half of the men were teaching 
in senior high schools. 

8. The incomes of teachers consisted 
largely of salary from school systems 
in which they were employed. About 
94 percent of the income received by 
the 2358 city teachers in 1932-33 came 
from this source. 

9. The average previous teaching 
experience for women was 16.5 years, 
and for men 13.2 years. 

The detailed percents for the ex- 
penditures of the two sexes may be 
summarized as follows: 


Women Men 
Pe 17 14 
| eye 14 7 
Necessities  _________ 63 73 
Betterments __________ 6 6 

Total income_______ 100 100 


It is impossible to make entirely 
satisfactory comparisons of expendi- 
tures between the teachers of this sur- 
vey and other occupational groups. 
Such comparable data as are avail- 
able, however, indicate that the coop- 
erating teachers probably managed 
their incomes in 1932-33 with at least 
as much skill and wisdom as are char- 
acteristic of most other occupational 
groups. 

The principal facts revealed con- 
cerning the assets and liabilities of 
teachers reveal that: 

1. The men teachers on the average 
had accumulated considerably more 
property than the women, but also had 
incurred more debt in proportion to 
the value of their property than had 
the women. Average net assets were 
about 14 percent larger among all men 
($5040) than among all women 
($4429). 

2. The women had a considerably 
larger proportion of their property 
in the form of money or securities than 
did the men. 

3. The average face value of life 
insurance policies reported by the 
women was $3429; as compared with 
$7170 reported by the men. 

Incomes Needed to Maintain De- 

(Continued on page 266) 
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| EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENT XY 


By ROBERT C. MOORE 








Is Illinois Generous or Penurious? 
® SEVERAL other states are setting an embarrassing 
example for Illinois governors and members of the 
legislature who oppose increases in the state common 
school fund. For each of thirty-five states appropriates 
more state funds per pupil than does Illinois. For ex- 
ample, in four other great states, the amounts correspond- 
ing to our $13,144,000, or $11.19 per pupil are as fol- 


lows: 


Ohio, $48,000,000, or $40.33 per pupil; 
Michigan, $37,500,000, or $42.11 per pupil; 
New York, $119,692,188, or $59.42 per pupil; 
California, $69,543,406, or $70.78 per pupil. 


To equal Ohio in amount per pupil, Illinois would need 
to appropriate over $47,000,000; to equal Michigan, over 
$49,000,000; to equal New York, nearly $70,000,000; and 
to equal California, $83,139,603, or over six times as 
much as the little $13,144,000 appropriated for this year. 

When you hear someone say that Illinois is giving 
generous support to its public schools, call his attention 
to these facts. 


Big Business Methods 


@ ARE the railroad companies trying to prevent the res- 
toration of teachers’ salaries to pre-depression levels? 
Several railroad companies having property in many 

school districts are objecting to paying their school taxes. 

In some cases the courts are sustaining their objections 

on the ground that the district tax levy was filed late; and 

in other cases for the reason that the districts had on hand 

too great a balance on June 30, 1934. 

Just what do the companies mean by “too great a bal- 
ance?” Do they mean that there should be no balance 
of cash on hand at the end of the year? Or do they mean 
that the balance and the levy must not permit any increase 
in expenditures, such as for teachers’ salaries? 

County Superintendent Irving F. Pearson «1 Winnebago 
county has sent us the particulars in regard to the objec- 
tions filed in that county. He says that he and the state’s 
attorney and the treasurers and directors of the districts 
involved were present at an informal hearing with the 
railroads’ attorneys early last fall when the objections 
were aired. It was thought that all difficulties except that 
of one district were cleared up at that time. Instead it 
was accidentally discovered later by a township treasurer 
that several hundred dollars of one of his districts had 
been returned in rebated taxes to the railroads. Investiga- 
tion revealed a court order that this rebate be made. 

“Never in the recent history of Winnebago county have 
the railroad attorneys gone further than the agreements 
reached at such informal hearings. It is probably tech- 
nically correct for the railroads to protest the levies on 
the grounds submitted. On the other hand, the schools 
and the county office had no opportunity to contest the 
objections before the Court! Appeals to higher courts 
might have overthrown the decision of the lower court, 








especially if it could be shown that the balances on hand 
were current in like amount year by year, and were not 
in fact sinking funds. The railroad action if followed 
year after year would force all districts to anticipate taxes 
rather than to have sufficient funds on hand in advance of 
the school year. The state’s attorney advises districts to 
proceed as they have heretofore, and that in event the 
railroads prefer to make the same objections another year, 
appeals to higher courts will be made.” 

Surely we ought all stand by Mr. Pearson in his con- 
tention with the railroad companies. 





Injustice to Pupils and Taxpayers 


© SOME examples of the most glaring inequalities in edu- 
cational opportunity and of injustice to pupils and 
taxpayers result from the lack of state aid to high schools. 

In the March ILLinois TEACHER, we quoted the High- 
School Visitor of the University of Illinois as reporting 
dangerous tendencies in the Chicago high schools, such as 
no well-planned program for the improvement of instruc- 
tion; lack of time for teachers to give attention to individ- 
ual pupils; excessive teaching load; supervision by board 
of education instead of by the superintendent; teachers 
seeking help and support of local politicians; and the ex- 
pense of noneducational items eating into educational funds. 

This number contains evidence that several large down- 
state high schools are in danger of losing their standing 
as accredited by the North Central Association and the 
University of Illinois. Some of the conditions causing this 
danger are the low salaries of teachers and principals, 
and the resultant frequent change of teachers; crowded 
classes and too many teaching periods for teachers; and 
inadequate equipment, such as laboratory supplies, in- 
struction material, libraries, etc. 

These districts are already levying to the legal limit of 
tax rate; but the alarming reduction in assessed valua- 
tion, the high percentage of delinquency in tax payments, 
and the heavy drain on the funds to meet debt obligations 
make it impossible for them to obtain sufficient funds to 
operate their schools up to the required standards of 
efficiency. 

In the October ILLino1s Teacner, Mr. L. R. Grimm 
stated that in the ten counties of Illinois having the lowest 
assessed valuation per teaching unit only 43 percent of the 
high schools are accredited by the University of Illinois; 
whereas in the ten counties having the highest assessed 
valuation per teaching unit, 74 percent of the high schools 
are accredited. 

So it seems that the numerous graduates of these un- 
accredited schools are practically shut out of the univer- 
sities and colleges and that others probably soon will be, 
and that their parents are being taxed to support a great 
state institution that their own children are debarred from 
attending. 

Isn’t it time for the Governor and the General Assembly 
to rectify this injustice? 

(Continued on page 272) 
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@ IT would seem that those who are 
engaged in the tasks of education 
would turn frequently for a long look 
into the past and would all be students 
of the history of education. Yet it ap- 
pears that, on the contrary, the history 
of education is getting less and less at- 
tention and no longer occupies the 
place of prominence that it once held. 
In teachers’ training institutions, the 
study of the historical background was 
uniformly a requirement and also con- 
sidered a necessary foundation for the 
other professional studies, but of recent 
years, there has been a growing dis- 
position to relegate the subject to a 
minor position. Nor is there observant 
any wide-spread disposition on the part 
of teachers in service to undertake the 
systematic study of the history of our 
schools as part of a program of im- 
proving their professional equipment. 
To some extent those who wrote the 
histories were to blame for the decline. 
They approached their subject in an 
almost scholastic spirit, carefully dis- 
secting the purely historical from the 
social and economic elements in which 
it was embedded. Their concern has 
been to treat their subject with imper- 
sonal scholarship and to avoid all in- 
terpretation; but teachers feel the need 
of just such an interpretative reference 
to social and economic changes and 
events and to the social philosophies 
that accompany them. 
To some degree, such a need is met in 
a book by Merle Curti, the title of 
which is The Social Ideas of American 
Educators*, a study undertaken at the 
instance of the American Historical As- 
sociation and published as Part 10 of 
the report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies. Professor Curti was 
working against the pressure of a time 
control, since there was a dead-line for 
the presses, but his book is, neverthe- 
less, a distinctly superior piece of work. 
The author begins with a chapter on 
“Colonial Survivals and Revolutionary 





*Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators, 


1935 Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 613 pp. 


A Review 


Promises,” takes the reader through the 
conflicts over public education until 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard are 
reached. The careers and writings of 
these two men are examined carefully 
for their “social ideas.” There follows 
the story of the struggle over the edu- 
cation of women, a special treatment 
of education in the South, and of negro 
education. This is followed by a con- 
sideration of William T. Harris, Bishop 
Spalding, Colonel Parker, G. Stanley 
Hall, William James, Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, and John Dewey, all of them be- 
ing scrutinized for their social doctrines 
and teachings. The book closes with an 
especially illuminating review of edu- 
cational trends since the close of the 
World War. 

Not everyone would agree with Pro- 
fessor Curti’s selection of educators 
for his study. None of the men he has 
chosen could very well be left out, but 
others might have been found that 
could well have been included. One 
finishes the book with some dismay that 
the leaders of educational thought in 
America appear to have been so blind 
to the significance of such elements of 
change as have brought us to our pres- 
ent social and economic perplexities. 
Had Professor Curti not restricted him- 
self to the educationists, he might have 
discovered more discerning prophets 
(Veblen, for instance, or Commons, 
who qualify, I believe, as American 
educators). Some readers may be dis- 
turbed by Professor Curti’s apparent 
criteria for the determination of what 
constitute social ideas. They may jump 
to the conclusion that an educator, who 
would be distinguished for social sen- 
sitiveness, must be both pacifist and 
collectivist. However, the author has, 
without doubt, put his finger upon the 
two major sources of human misery, 
war and poverty, and it is a fair ques- 
tion to ask why most of our leaders 
in education have been able to pre- 
serve so much complacency in the 
presence of these great evils. A reader 
of a wholly different temper may lay 
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aside the book with some rejoicing that 
American educators show even as great 
a concern for the public welfare as this 
book reveals. Such a reader may feel 
that Professor Curti has made an error 
in trying to measure these men against 
a yardstick of today’s hindsight instead 
of considering their contributions 
against the background of their own 
times. 


In spite of its 600 pages, the book 
is easily read, and I believe teachers 
will find it interesting. I am confident 
that the book would supply excellent 
material for study groups and teachers’ 
meetings. I believe I can vouch for the 
reader’s suffering no great disappoint- 
ment. 





Democracy in the Schools 
@ ONE of the most interesting sec- 
tions at the recent Progressive Edu- 
Conference in Chicago was the one 
dealing with academic freedom. It was 
presided over by Goodwin B. Watson 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who is chairman of the Pro- 
gressive Education Commission on 
Academic Freedom. Speakers on the 
panel were President Frank Baker of 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, 
Wilda Bayes, New York City, Russell 
Babcock, Winnetka, and Howard K. 
Beale, University of North Carolina. 
President Baker said that academic 
freedom for teachers will be possible 
when the administrative set-up of 
schools itself becomes democratic in 
essence. Administrators, he said, were 
for the most part in the position of 
employers of teachers and could not 
under the set-up free their teachers 
completely so that real education can 
take place. He cited a recent state- 
ment by President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago as an example 
of the ideal situation which should 
exist in an educational institution. 
President Hutchins made the point 
that the faculty of an institution is 
not working for the trustees, but that 
the trustees are working for the fac- 
ulty; he also stated that the public 
who pays for education has no more 
right to dictate what shall be taught 
than a taxpayer has to tell a judge 
what the decision of a court shall be. 
Teachers, Mr. Baker maintained, must 
actively carry democracy into the 
schools, and every class must be a 
laboratory in democracy. Only in 
this way may we consistently build 
for academic freedom. 


JAMES W. MANN, Winnetka. 
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By LOUISE NICOL, R.N. 
District Supervising Nurse 
Division of Child Hygiene 


Illinois State Department 
of Public Health 


@ THE benefits derived from services 

performed by well-qualified public 
health nurses in schools have been 
demonstrated repeatedly since the days 
in New York City when the exclusion 
records for the month of September, 
1902, with no nurses in attendance, 
were compared with the exclusion rec- 
ords for September, 1903, with nurses 
in attendance. This comparison showed 
that nursing service had been respon- 
sible for a reduction in exclusions from 
10,567 in September, 1902, to 1,101 in 
September, 1903.* Such a reduction in 
absences would certainly result in a 
financial return to schools in Illinois 
where the state school fund is distrib- 
uted on the basis of average daily at- 
tendance, to say nothing of the benefits 
to children due to more regular school 
attendance. 

It is not intended in this paper to re- 
view the specific benefits to child, 
school, and community when the con- 
tinuous services of well-qualified pub- 
lic health nurses are provided for 
schools. Many of these were pointed 
out in a recent article in this magazine.” 
However, it is timely to emphasize the 
fact that all benefits, whether in the 
realm of financial returns or higher 
health standards for children, will be 
in direct proportion to the educational 
background and experience the nurse 
has had to fit her for the type of work 
involved in a school nursing service. 
President Hoover must have been mind- 
ful of the financial benefits of public 
health nursing when in his address to 
the opening session of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection in 1930 he said, “One good 
community nurse will save a dozen 
future policemen.” 

Regardless of the fact that the im- 
portance of good school nursing service 
in the education of children is recog- 
nized and acknowledged by both edu- 
cators and public health authorities 


‘Public Health Nursing by Gardner, Ch. 5. 


, *“The Sehool Nurse” by Leone W. Ware, November, 
935, 
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Ways and means are available even to 
the small community and the rural school 


there are many schools in Illinois with- 
out such service. The reasons usually 
given for this lack of service are that 
the school district is too small to bear 
the financial burden; the enrollment is 
too small to require the time of one 
nurse; officials are not convinced that 
funds can legally be used to pay sal- 
aries of public health nurses. These are 
real problems but problems that can be 
overcome. 


More School Nurses— 
Better Distribution Needed 


Any discussion that involves the ex- 
penditure of public money for school 
nursing always brings up the question 
of need for the service. It has already 
been pointed out that good school 
nursing service makes an important 
contribution to the general education of 
children; therefore it should be pro- 
vided for all school children. Due to 
our compulsory attendance laws the 
school and community must assume 
responsibility for conservation and 
protection of the health of children. 

What is the situation in Illinois with 
respect to the number of school nursing 
services and their distribution over the 
state? One of the services rendered by 
the Division of Child Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health Nursing is to compile infor- 
mation regarding all public health 
nursing service in the state. Some of the 
items included in this information re- 
late to the type of service, location of 
service, population served and how the 
work is financed. The need for more 
and better distribution of public health 
nursing service to schools is made clear 
by an analysis of the records in the 
Division of Child Hygiene and Public 
Health Nursing files. The facts re- 
garding school nursing are hereby 
stated. Outside of Cook County the 
number of Public Health Nurses en- 
gaged in school nursing over the state 
in city schools is 126, in rural schools 
25. This makes a total number engaged 
in school nursing service 151. More- 
over, this shows us that 77 counties of 
the 102 counties in the state are not 
providing their schools with this type 


of service. The situation is more seri- 
ous than the figures indicate because 
all of the nurses doing rural school 
nursing except two are carrying other 
types of programs in addition to the 
school nursing program. I do not wish 
to convey the idea that this plan for 
generalized public health nursing is not 
desirable but it calls for a small district 
in which the nurse should work. If the 
reader is familiar with what is involved 
in public health nursing work, he 
knows that it is a physical impossibility 
for one nurse in a county to render 
adequate service to schools under these 
conditions. When we look at the dis- 
tribution of services over the state as 
a whole, we find only 32 of the 151 
services are located in the south part 
of the state. According to Ira V. His- 
cock, professor of public health, Yale 
School of Medicine, any program of 
modern public health work may be 
measured by the extent to which public 
health nursing service has been de- 
veloped. This applies to school health 
work as well. 


Funds for School Nursing Service 


The two general sources from which 
money for school nursing may be se- 
cured are the official and non-official 
funds. All money derived from tax- 
ation comes under the classification of 
official funds and that raised in cam- 
paigns by soliciting citizens for volun- 
tary contributions under the classifica- 
tion of non-official funds. 

It is frequently noted that the guard- 
ians of official funds raise the question 
of the legality of using tax money 
to pay salaries of public health nursing 
personnel. The state of Illinois an- 
swered this question and made the use 
of official funds for public health nur- 
sing a legal procedure when the “Act 
in Relation to Public Health Nursing” 
was placed upon the statute books in 
1931. That part of the Act which re- 
lates to the use of public funds reads 
as follows: 

“Section 1. Every city council, 
village board, county board of com- 
missioners, school board and town 
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board is hereby authorized and em-- 
powered to employ nurses and to 
make appropriations for the com- 
pensation and necessary expenses of 
such nurses, for such public health 
nursing duties as may be deemed 
necessary by such authorities respec-_ 
tively: Provided, whenever the em- 
ploying authorities shall be gov- 
erned by any law regulating any civil 
service and the method of selecting 
employees, all public health nurses 
of such employing authority shall be 
selected and appointed under and 
subject to all provisions of such 
law.” 


Non-official funds are also available. 
Practically every county and com- 
munity in the state has one or more 
organizations that raise money by vol- 
untary subscription. The most com- 
monly known non-official agencies that 
raise money by this method are the 
County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross and the County Tuberculosis As- 
sociation. Occasionally a Parent-Teach- 
er Association or a Woman’s Club has 
adopted this plan for financing a local 
school nursing service either in part or 
in full. The rules of most of the 
agencies that raise money by voluntary 
subscription will permit the use of a 
part of their funds for school nursing 
service. Many schools which are with- 
out nursing service because of the lack 
of money would find it possible to 
finance the service if these sources were 
used. It is interesting to note just how 
school nursing services in the state are 
financed. Again going to the files of the 
Division of Child Hygiene and Public 
Health Nursing, the records show that 
104 of the 151 services are supported 
by local boards of education (this in- 
cludes five State Teachers College 
boards), two are supported jointly by 
boards of education and local health 
departments, 19 are supported by 
boards of county supervisors, 18 are 
supported by combined funds from 
official and non-official agencies. 


Administering Joint Services 


The nature of a school nursing serv- 
ice makes it necessary and quite pos- 
sible for a public health nurse to serve 
a fairly large group of children. How- 
ever, many factors enter into the prob- 
lem, a few of which are: the distance 
between schools, condition of roads in 
the territory to be covered, economic 
status of the families in the community 
and the type of nurse selected for the 
position. No definite standard can be 
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offered regarding the number of chil- 
dren for which one nurse can carry on 
an effective service, but authorities in 
public health nursing are agreed that 
in city work when a public health nurse 
is devoting her full time to school 
nursing, she should be able to carry on 
a service very satisfactorily for 2000 
children. Therefore one can see at once 
that many town and village schools, on 
the grounds of small enrollment, are 
not justified in employing the full-time 
services of a public health nurse. What 
can the rural schools do with their 
small and varying numbers of chil- 
dren? The, solution lies in joint serv- 
ices such as combinations of official 
agency funds; pooling funds of official 
and non-official agencies; pro-rating 
the cost of services among a number 
of school districts. 

An ideal situation for combining offi- 
cial funds is found in the towns with 
4000 to 6000 population. Here we have 
both the grade and the high school, 
neither of which alone has an enroll- 
ment large enough to justify the em- 
ployment of a properly qualified full- 
time nurse. 

The health needs and the school’s 
responsibilities of one are no less im- 
portant than the other. In its report to 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, the Committee 
on the School Child pointed out that 
the high schools lag decidedly behind 
the elementary schools and colleges 
in the matter of health protection. 
Many of the health problems among 
high-school students fall within the 
scope of the public health nurse’s 
work. Besides, the nurse has something 
to offer in the field of teaching that no 
other person has. Inadequate prepara- 
tion of the nurse to teach is no longer 
an alibi for high-school authorities, 
as there are many public health nurses 
today who are equipped educationally 
to fill teaching positions in the field of 
health. 

Communicable disease control which 
is legally the responsibility of the local 
health department is also a problem 
that concerns the school. A consider- 
able amount of a public health nurse’s 
time in school nursing is spent in this 
field of work. Why then is it not good 
business for the health department in 
the small community to enter into the 
planning of this program and to con- 
tribute to the financial support of the 
service? It must be admitted that all 
three of these groups have definite re- 
sponsibility for the conservation and 
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protection of the health of public 
school children. 

Another possibility for the combina- 
tion of official funds would be for two 
or more village grade school boards 
of education to share the cost of school 
nursing service on the basis of enroll- 
ment. In fact, it would be desirable 
for all schools of this type in a county 
to participate in such a plan. It would 
be necessary to create a nursing com- 
mittee on which the boards of educa- 
tion and administrators from the vari- 
ous schools would be represented. 
Definite responsibilities should be dele- 
gated to such a committee, as deter- 
mining the budget for the service; 
setting standards that must be met by 
applicants for the position; selecting 
the nurse; attending regular meetings 
with the nurse through which they 
would be kept informed and interested 
in the program, the accomplishments, 
and the problems that arise; informing 
their respective boards of ‘education 
about the service. 

A third plan is suggested for reach- 
ing the rural schools. In fact, three 
school nursing services in the state are 
operating under a similar plan, that is 
prorating the cost among the rural 
school districts on the basis of the num- 
ber of teachers employed in the schools 
participating in the plan. 

A reasonable estimate of the cost of 
a rural nursing service including 
nurse’s salary, travel and operating ex- 
penses is approximately $2400 a year. 
The cost to each school district in a 
group of 100 one-teacher schools 
would be only $24 a year. This plan 
could embrace or include the pooling 
of official and non-official funds. Usu- 
ally the non-official health agency is a 
county-wide organization and therefore 
wishes to spread its money and service 
over the county. These organizations 
might be responsible for a part or all 
of the travel expenses. 

One who has read this far is no 
doubt saying to himself that there is 
no organization that makes it possible 
to bring this about. The beginning of 
the necessary organization depends on 
the county superintendent of schools, 
who more than anyone should realize 
the need and value of a school nursing 
service in the county. It seems timely 
at this point to quote again from the 
White House Conference Committee on 
the School Child who concurred in the 
opinion that “the general trend in ad- 
ministration of the school health pro- 

(Continued on page 266) 
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@ TWO things stand out prominently 

in the record of the life of John 
Frederic Eberhart: amazing activity 
and an executive talent that promptly 
transmuted ideas into action so ex- 
pertly directed that the ideas material- 
ized in accomplished fact. 

Condemned by illness to forsake his 
native state, Pennsylvania, in 1855, 
when he was twenty-six years old, he 
left there a record of youth assiduously 
applied to increasing his power for 
service. This period of preparation 
culminated in the principalship of the 
Evangelical Seminary at Berlin, Penn- 
sylvania, from which many of his 
graduates went out to distinction as 
preachers and teachers. 

Evidently Dr. Eberhart got in touch 
with educational activities immediately 
upon his arrival in Illinois, for he re- 
ports as the first educational meeting 
he attended in the state a session of the 
State Board of Education (the directing 
board of the State Teachers Institute, 
later to be known as the State Teachers 
Association), which met in Blooming- 
ton in July 1855 to arrange for the 
winter meeting of the association in 
Springfield. This second annual meet- 
ing was the first of seventeen consecu- 
tive meetings of the I.S.T.A. which he 
attended. Commenting on the work of 
the association during this period Dr. 
Eberhart said: 


All of these sessions were full of interest 
and incidents, many of which history does 
not record. At almost every session there 
was some great forward movement projected 
by some of the early leaders. In fact, I 
think that this association, with its forerun- 
ners of kindred associations, can rightly 
claim fatherhood to nearly all the improve- 
ments in our present excellent system of edu- 
cation in the state; such as amendments to 
the school law, the establishment of state, 
county and local supervision, and the crea- 
tion of schools for normal instruction. 


Dr. Eberhart was indefatigable in 
the work of the association. Of this 
service to the organization and the 
larger educational interests it served 
he records: 


For sixteen years I attended every ses- 
sion of the legislature—and also the Consti- 
tutional Convention—in the interest of edu- 
cational legislation, usually as a member of 
a committee of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion or other educational body, and some- 


John Frederic Eberhart 
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He saw a need... there 
arose a great school 


times alone. First it was for the establish- 
ment of the Normal University, and then 
the various amendments to the school law in 
favor respectively of school libraries, graded 
schools, teachers’ institutes, township high 
schools, county supervision and county nor- 
mal schools. 


In the four years that intervened be- 
tween his arrival in Illinois and his 
election as county superintendent of 
schools in Cook County in 1859 Dr. 
Eberhart undertook a variety of tasks 
closely connected with the betterment 
of the educational facilities of the state. 
He gave a course of ten lectures on 
scientific subjects in different communi- 
ties. Later he traveled over the north- 
ern and central part of the state in the 
interest of rural school libraries and 
teachers’ institutes. For three years he 
edited and published the Northwestern 
Home and School Journal, which he 
intended to be “a news bearer in its line 
and an educator and instructor in the 
family and school.” 

Dr. Eberhart served as county super- 
intendent of schools of Cook County 
from 1859 to 1869. He was the first to 
hold that office. His description of the 
conditions he encountered upon assum- 
ing his duties are too colorful to be 
subjected to summary. 


There was but little interest in education 
in the county outside of Chicago. The 
county schools were without system and very 
ineficient and neglected. There had been 
no school supervision because the pay for 
such service was only $2.00 per day. Cer- 
tificates had been given indiscriminately at 
the request of directors and many were 
teaching without certificates. I looked into 
the situation and resolved to visit the 
schools, and did so without other money 
compensation for this service for the first 
year than the $2.00 per day for 100 days, 
which was exactly what it cost me for the 
use of horse and buggy. The second year 
the board of supervisors made the compen- 
sation $3.00 per day for 200 days. There 
were then 55 teachers in the city and 198 
in the county outside of Chicago. The 
other compensations of the office were $1.00 
for each certificate issued and 2 percent 
commission on all school moneys paid out. 

But the salary was increased every year 
thereafter until at the end of ten years’ 
service it was over $5,000 per annum. 

The situation was. not inviting at first. 
Much of the territory about Chicago was 
occupied by “squatters”. and renters mostly 
of foreign birth who had» but little interest 
in schools other than to get money out of 
them. In one district adjoining the city 
one of the directors was paid $50 per month 
to superintend the erection of a two-room 
schoolhouse, his son got $5.00 per week as 
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janitor, and his daughter $50 per month as 


teacher—without a certificate. In another 
district two of the directors signed the 
teacher’s schedule by “making their mark”; 
in another the teacher was paid $1200 a 
year and out of that sum was required to 
build a $600 schoolhouse out of a fund 
which could be legally paid only to teach- 
ers for their services. .. . 

In trying to change things for the better 
as a matter of course prejudices had to be 
encountered. But it is fair to say that 
teachers, school officers, and children were 
ali as good as could have been expected 
under the then existing conditions. How to 
better these conditions was the great ques- 
tion with me. For it was soon made evi- 
dent that examinations, however exacting, 
could not qualify teachers. . . . 


Dr. Eberhart first attacked the prob- 
lem of qualifying teachers by holding 
biannual institutes, for which an ap- 
propriation was made by the county 
board of supervisors “after some par- 
leying.” Later he inaugurated a three- 
months’ institute, which in turn was 
followed by an experimental normal 
school, for which he secured an appro- 
priation of $2500 per annum for a two- 
year period. The success of this ven- 
ture, temporarily located at Blue Is- 
land, assured the establishment of a 
permanent county normal school, the 
object toward which Dr. Eberhart had 
been working. He wrote: 

The success of the school was so great 
that during the second year of its existence I 
made application for its permanent establish- 
ment and the erection of a new building. 
The proposition was favorably considered 
and at the request of the board of super- 
visors I had prepared plans for the present 
building, which were adopted but which in 
the course of its construction were so 
changed that the building when completed 


cost about $140,000 instead of $25,000—to 
which I did not object. 


(Continued on page 263) 
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Supervisory Procedures 
(Continued from page 237) 


the course of study. It may be a prob- 
lem which has been troubling all the 
teachers of a certain subject. Plans 
for its solution must be set up. Reports 
of progress made should follow. Dis- 
cussion and analysis of data with at- 
tempts at generalization based upon the 
information available should proceed 
in the order given. 


An illustration may serve to indicate 
how a group conference may arise. Our 
school year had been shortened from 
ten to nine months. Teachers of arith- 
metic felt a need for a reorganization 
of the course of study. A committee 
was appointed to determine what 
changes were desirable. Wide reading 
by all the teachers of arithmetic fol- 
lowed. Such problems as objectives, 
grade placement of materials, the use 
of workbooks, desirable teaching pro- 
cesses, and caring for individual differ- 
ences were decided. A temporary 
course was set up, tried and tested. 
Both teachers and principal cooperated 
in this work with a resultant improve- 
ment in instruction. Group conferences 
may well be used increasingly as a 
means of supervision. 

A type of meeting that is growing in 
favor is the informal discussion and 
study group. Such meetings should be 
on a voluntary basis. They should have 
for their purpose a broadened back- 
ground by undertaking a study of edu- 
cational objectives and problems of 
the present. 


The conference with the individual 
teacher may arise from visiting the 
classroom and working with the 
teacher, from changes in the methods 
of teaching, or from a wide variety of 
other sources. The principal must not 
be too hasty in his judgments as to 
cause and corrective procedure. He 
should investigate thoroughly and ac- 
cumulate sufficient data to become 
properly informed. Then the situation 
should be discussed frankly with 
the teacher. Generally plans to solve 
the difficulty must be made, experi- 
ments carried on, more data obtained, 
and more conferences carried on. The 
conclusions must be verified by ap- 
plication and the results evaluated. 
This entire procedure should be a co- 
operative enterprise and, properly con- 
ducted, should result in pupil growth. 

An example may make the procedure 
clearer. A primary teacher indicated 
a desire to try some specific activity 
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with her pupils. The principal re- 
newed his acquaintance with materials 
concerning activity units in the primary 
grades. From a discussion he ascer- 
tained her need of a definite plan of 
procedure. She was furnished appro- 
priate reading materials and several 
plans of activity units which had been 
evolved in teacher training schools. 
The teacher then visited a room similar 
to her own in which a desirable pro- 
cedure was in progress. The selection 
of materials and development of the 
activity unit followed. During the 
teaching suggestions were offered by 
the principal as needed. The entire 
procedure was a cooperative enterprise, 
and with the means of evaluation avail- 
able, the results indicated definite im- 
provement in instruction. 


It is my belief that the individual 
conference and its ramifications pro- 
vides one of the greatest fields of su- 
pervisory aid for the school principal. 
In order for it to be employed success- 
fully, the teacher must have faith in the 
principal’s ability to cope with educa- 
tional problems. There must be mu- 
tual confidence, the relationship be- 
tween the principal and teacher should 
be one of equality, and the individual- 
ity of both must be respected. 


Study of the Pupil 


The pupil is the most important fac- 
tor in the educational system. In order 
to help him, the principal and the 
teacher need to know him—to know his 
physical, emotional, mental, and social 
make-up. The Seventh Yearbook’ of 
the Department of Supervisors makes 
the following recommendations: 


On the physical side the supervisor 
should know something of the differences 
among pupils as related to their age, rate of 
growth, handicaps, and any biological char- 
acteristics which make one individual dif- 
ferent from another. On the social side the 
supervisor should know something of the 
sociological characteristics that make one 
individual different from another. He should 
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know the social background of the pupils, 
their special community interests, the games 
which they enjoy at different ages, the way 
in which they spend their leisure time, and 
the ability which each has to get along with 
his fellows. On the mental and intellectual 
side the supervisor should know something 
of the psychological factors which help to 
make the pupil an individual. Furthermore, 
he should inform himself concerning the 
attainments of the pupil in the intellectual 
aspects of school work, including reading, 
arithmetic, and similar school subjects. 

The supervisor needs to be con- 
cerned with the child’s complete de- 
velopment emotionally. The control 
and management of fear, anger, dis- 
couragement, and other energies, and 
wholesome interests in play, are mat- 
ters of which he should know some- 
thing. He should know that emotions 
can be patterned and can be turned this 
way or that and thus aid in developing 
attitudes of mind, modes of behavior, 
and habits of feeling, thinking and 
doing. 

The principal should use the services 
of the school nurse, the school doctor, 
the welfare worker, the psychologist, 
and the psychiatrist to aid in the under- 
standing of his pupils. 

Naturally the principal will not be 
able to know all the pupils personally, 
but he should encourage the home- 
room teacher to gain as much knowl- 
edge of individuals as she can. The 
principal may be of much service to 
his school by making case studies of 
the problem pupils. 

It is the duty of the principal to 
know the abilities of his teachers, to 
further develop them, and not to inter- 
fere unless he is reasonably sure im- 
provement will result. It is assumed 
that teachers have been employed to 
use their faculties and that they must 
be encouraged to do so. It is not any 
one’s business to do their thinking for 
them. Teachers have not in the past 
been given sufficient voice in school 
problems. More responsibility should 
be placed upon them. Their sug- 
gestions should be used and acknowl- 
edged. They must be given freedom 
to initiate, to execute, and evaluate 
their plans of teaching, 

We must believe that feachers are 
capable of .dealing intelligently with 
school situations. We should stimulate 
them to use increasingly their powers 
of self-direction. We should, as prin- 
cipals, be sources of help, stimulation, 
and guidance to improve their work. In 
other words, the occasion for militant 
dictatorial supervision has passed. 


*The Nature and Functions of Supervision. Sev- 
enth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1934, p. 32-33, 
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Bond County 
@ A PETITION binding the signers to ac- 
cept no teaching position for less than 
sixty-five dollars a month is being circu- 
lated among the rural teachers of Bond 
County. Some salaries in the one-room 
schools of the county are as low as $40 
a month for an eight-month term and $50 a 
month is common. This action on the part 
of the teachers it is felt will operate toward 
driving out of the profession the “school- 
keepers” who bargain with school boards 
for positions at salaries too low to maintain 
the ordinary decencies of life, much less 
provide for professional growth. 


City Superintendents Association 
of Southern Illinois 


@ THE City Superintendents Association 

of Southern Illinois met at Herrin on 
January 31 for an afternoon and evening 
session. The purpose of the meeting was to 
give superintendents an opportunity to visit 
the schools and see how Herrin handles 
problems that are of interest to other school 
administrators. Following the period of visi- 
tation a plate dinner was served at the 
Presbyterian Church, after which a business 
session was held. The following program 
was presented: 


“The Introduction of Semi-Annual Pro- 
motion,” by Principal Troy Hawkins; “The 
Herrin Course of Study,” by Principal Rob- 
ert McKinney. 


A similar meeting was held in Murphys- 
boro on March 20. After visiting the schools 
the group assembled at the First M. E. 
Church for a plate dinner. After the dinner 
the following program was presented: 


“Teaching Citizenship by Democracies in 
the School,” by Miss Grace Robinson; “Re- 
cent Trends in Social Studies,” by Miss 
Christina Aiassi; Selections by the Murphys- 
boro Teachers’ Quartette; “The Classroom 
Library,” by Miss Agatha White; “An 
Evaluation of Manuscript Writing,” by Miss 
Rose Piosik. 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


@ THE Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 

lege has been fully accredited as a Class 
A college by the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges. 


In addition to the persons mentioned in 
the March issue, the following attended the 
meetings of the Department of Superintend- 
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ence and allied organizations: 
L. F. Ashley, A. B. Crowe, Lloyd Sunder- 
man, E. H. Taylor, C. H. Coleman, Roberta 
Poos, Emily Baker, W. C. Eastman, Harry 
L. Metter, Donald Rothchild, E. L. Stover. 


The following attended the meeting of 
the Progressive Education Association: 

Dr. R. G. Buzzard, F. A. Beu, Paul Sloan, 
W. W. Cook, Vivla Russell, Clara Attebery, 
Bernice Bankson, Nannilee Saunders, Mar- 
garet Donley. 


Some of the faculty members who have 
positions for the summer in other colleges 
are: Miss Isabel McKinney, head of the 
department of English, who will teach at the 
University of Minnesota; Mr. H. DeF. 
Widger, department of English, who will 
teach at the Southern Illinois State Normal 
University; Mr. L. F. Ashley, head of the 
department of industrial arts, who will teach 
at Pullman, Washington; and Miss Nannilee 
Saunders, training teacher in the third 
grade, who will teach at the University of 
South Carolina. 


Miss Ada Hess, state supervisor of home 
economics, and Miss Van Horn, of the U. S. 
Office of Education, were campus visitors 
early in March. 


Dr. Ralph Haefner, formerly head of the 
department of education, was a campus vis- 
itor recently. For the past several years Dr. 
Haefner has lived in New York, and has 
been engaged in research and writing. One 
of his best known publications is entitled 
The Typewriter in the Primary and Inter- 
mediate Grades, published by Macmillan. 


Members of the local chapter of Epsilon 
Pi Tau fraternity were guests of the chap- 
ter at Terre Haute on February 29. 


The Student Council was host at the sec- 
ond annual Campus Leaders’ banquet which 
was held at the U. S. Grant Hotel in 
Mattoon on March 12. 


Mr. R. W. Weckel, director of the band 
and orchestra, gave a violin recital in the 
college auditorium on February 11. Mrs. 
Ethel Scott Phipps was the accompanist. 
Mrs. R. W. Weckel, soprano, gave several 
vocal numbers. 


Dr. R. G. Buzzard spdke before the School- 
masters’ Club in Shelbyville on March 9. 
»% 


Miss Emma Reinhardt spoke at_a dinner 
given by the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club of Casey on March 9. The Club 
had as guests members of the Rotary Club 
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and representatives of various other service 
organizations. 


Gamma chapter of Delta Kappa Gamma, 
honorary professional society for women in 
education, was organized at Urbana in Feb- 
ruary. Charter members from Charleston 
are as follows: Miss Florence McAfee, 
head of the department of physical educa- 
tion, Miss Mabel Hupprich, department of 
physical education, Miss Ethel Hanson, de- 
partment of music, Miss Roberta Poos, de- 
partment of English, and Miss Emma 
Reinhardt, head of the department of educa- 
tion. Miss Helen Shuman, dean of girls in 
Kankakee High School, is president of the 
chapter. 


Dr. Lloyd R. Wylie, department of mathe- 
matics, is the author of two articles, “The 
Meteor of January 2, 1927,” and “The De- 
tonating Meteor of December 8, 1930,” 
which appeared in the issues of Popular As- 
tronomy of November, 1935, and January, 
1936, respectively. The meteor described 
in the former article fell at six p.m. and 
was seen in five states. It burst near Mon- 
mouth, Illinois. The meteor described in 
the latter article was seen at five p.m. It 
burst with detonations over a point about 
fourteen miles southwest of Vandalia, Illi- 
nois. This meteor was outstanding because 
of the great area over which it was seen. 
Reports came from Wisconsin on the north 
and Mississippi on the south, while the east- 
west line was almost as long. Eight differ- 
ent states reported seeing this meteor, even 
though it was not dark when it fell. 


Dr. H. E. Phipps, head of the department 
of physical science, is co-author with Dr. 
J. H. Reedy of the University of Illinois 
of an article entitled “Observations on Poly- 
morphism,” which was published in the 
Journal of Physical Chemistry for January, 
1936. 


Miss Emma Reinhardt is the author of an 
article entitled “Some Student Opinions” 
published in The Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion for February, 1936. 


East St. Louis Grade Teachers 
Fellowship Society 
@ MISS Flavia Williams, president of the 
East St. Louis Grade Teachers Fellowship 
Society, has been appointed consultant ex 
oficio for the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. This commission has been appointed 
for a five-year term of office by the joint 
action of the National Education Association 
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and the Department of Superintendence to 
develop a program of planning for the im- 
provement of American schools. The poli- 
cies of the commission will be developed 
from its contacts with educational and civic 
leaders serving as consultants in all parts of 
the country. The consultants will receive 
important materials prepared by the commis- 
sion and will be asked to assist the com- 
mission by expressing opinions on issues 
submitted, by raising additional issues to be 
considered by the commission, by dissemin- 
ating its recommendations, and by report- 
ing the conclusions of important committees 
of which the consultants are members. 


East St. Louis Teachers Association 


@ EDUCATION in Illinois lost an invalu- 

able friend in the death of Augusta A. 
Wilderman, a teacher of English in the East 
St. Louis High School, whose twenty-three 
years of service in East St. Louis came to a 
close February 11, 1936. Miss Wilderman, 
member of a prominent St. Clair County 
family, was born in Belleville. She was a 
graduate of Mary Institute, and of Wellesley 
College. In 1908 she completed and pub- 
lished a history of St. Clair County which 
her father had left unfinished. 

Prompted by a love for things cultural 
Miss Wilderman surrounded herself with 
fine pictures, books, and music and spent 
considerable time in travel in this country 
and abroad. Persistent and persevering, she 
was loyal to friends and to the cause of edu- 
cation in which she had faith. Her sane 
philosophy, colored by a keen sense of hu- 
mor, never failed to win admiration and 
esteem. 

The East St. Louis Teachers Association 
regrets the loss of a member whose character 
and ideals were a sustaining and unfailing 
influence. 


Grafton 
@ A SHORTER school day for the curricu- 
lar program and a period thus gained 
at the end of the day devoted to guidance, 
individual instruction, and extra-curricular 
activities has helped the Grafton Public 
School to meet many of the added responsi- 
bilities devolving upon the schools in the 
rapidly changing soeial order, even under 
the restrictions of limited financial resources. 
The success of the plan is attested by fewer 
failures, fewer withdrawals, greater partici- 
pation in extra-curricular activities, in- 
creased cooperation with the school on the 
part of pupils and their parents. Superin- 
tendent Downey reports that after three 
years of operating under the new schedule, 
he is convinced that it is a step in the right 
direction. 


Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 
@ WHEN this issue of the I:trno1s Teacu- 
ER reaches you, or very soon after, the 
annual convention of the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers will be under way 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago. The dates 
are Wednesday, April 15, to Friday, April 
17. The program which begins with an 
organ recital by Porter Heaps in the grand 
ballroom of the hotel at 12:30 Wednesday, is 
scheduled on Eastern Standard time. This 
recital is the first of five appearances of the 
famous organist, during the convention. A 
new feature this year is the reception to 
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state board members, former state board 
members and life members at the Chicago 
Woman's Club at 5:00 p.m. Wednesday, 
followed by a six o’clock dinner, also at the 
Woman’s Club. 

Mrs. Arthur R. Williams has chosen as the 
subject of her president’s address, “The 
Pursuit of Happiness.” Dr. Ferdinand M. 
Isserman, rabbi, Temple Israel, St. Louis, 
is to be the principal speaker of the open- 
ing session; his subject, “The American 
Dream.” 

The entire day Thursday, including lunch- 
eon and dinner, is given over to special inter- 
est groups who will listen to distinguished 
speakers and participate in round-table dis- 
cussions. “Father, the Interpreter,” is the 
subject of The Reverend John B. Hubbard 
of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church, Park Ridge, 
the speaker Thursday evening. 

A symposium on Supplemental Phases of 
Education is a high spot of Friday’s pro- 
gram. It is scheduled for 10:00 a.m. 
Promising unusual interest also is a sym- 
posium scheduled for Friday afternoon to be 
participated in by three students of IIli- 
nois State Normal University. The subject 
is “Harmony for the Nation.” The speakers 
to be heard at the evening session Friday 
are Dr. Gordon J. Laing of the University 
of Chicago, and the Honorable Lloyd King, 
State Superintendent of Schools of Missouri. 

That the visitor to Chicago may be as- 
sisted in choosing among the city’s many 
attractions, eight tours have been planned 
for Wednesday afternoon, beginning at 3:30 
p.m. Each tour is climaxed by a dinner at 
some interesting restaurant. 


Illinois State Normal University 

@ THE annual meeting of the Central Di- 
vision of the State Teachers Association 

was held at Illinois State Normal University 

on Friday, March 6. Mr. Harry Admire, of 

the commerce department, was re-elected 

secretary-treasurer. 


Dr. R. W. Fairchild, president of Illinois 
State Normal University, has been appointed 
consultant ex officio of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Education 
Association. This commission was appointed 
for a five-year term by joint action of the 
N. E. A. and the Department of Superin- 
tendence, to develop long time planning for 
the improvement of American schools. 


The department of psychology, Dr. H. A. 
Peterson, head, is offering a series of lec- 
tures over WJBC every Monday for five 
weeks. This is one of several programs be- 
ing broadcast daily by Illinois State Normal 
University faculty members. 


Miss Ethel May Burris, formerly super- 
visor in the Bloomington public schools, 
has joined the department of education, 
elementary division. 

There are 302 university students who are 
now doing student teaching in the training 
school or other affiliated schools. Of this 
number, 123 are teaching in the University 
High School, 65 in the Metcalf elementary 
school, 58 in the Children’s Home, 26 in the 
Towanda schools, 19 in the rural schools, and 
9 in the Trinity High School at Blooming- 
ton. Two student teachers are assisting with 
art and music in the Central school of the 
Normal public schools and two men are 
assisting in the Normal Community High 
School. 
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The annual Red Bird tour arrangements 
have been completed by Dr. H. Lathrop, 
head of the geography department. The it- 
inerary is an extensive one, starting from 
Normal through Missouri, Oklahoma, to 
southern California, along the West Coast 
to Seattle, then north to Lake Louise and 
along the Canadian border to Duluth, Wis- 
consin Dells, and return to Normal. The 
group will leave Normal Wednesday, June 
17, and return on Tuesday, August 4. 


Dr. Robert Cook of the state health de- 
partment, and Dr. Anette Phelan of the Na- 
tional Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, participated in a health confer- 
ence at Illinois State Normal University 
from March 9 to 11. 


Debaters and coaches from eighteen col- 
leges attended the Illinois college debate 
tournament held at Illinois State Normal 
University Friday and Saturday, March 13 
and 14. Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, head of the 
speech department, was in charge of the 
arrangements. 


The teachers of the Metcalf training 
school, the Illinois Soldiers and Sailors 
Children’s school, and Towanda public 
schools are busy, in connection with their 
third year of work on reorganizing the cur 
riculum in the elementary schools. The work 
under direction of Mr. Floyd Goodier, di- 
rector of elementary education, is headed 
by Miss Irma Imboden, critic teacher. 


At the meeting of the Central Division of 
the I. S. T. A., approximately thirty mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa enjoyed a lunch- 
eon at Fell Hall. Dr. J. A. Lindsay, super- 
intendent of schools at Bloomington, was 
elected president of the group, and Dr. S. A. 
Hamrin secretary. A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibility of es- 
tablishing an alumni chapter at Illinois State 
Normal University. 


The dates for the annual summer session 
conference at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity have been set for July 20 to 23. The 
annual educational exhibit of textbooks and 
supplies will be held the same week on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday. 


The initial meeting of the state steering 
committee, on curriculum reorganization, 
was held at Illinois State Normal University 
on March 6. Mr. Charles C. Stadtman, assis- 
tant state superintendent, was in charge of 
the meeting. 


Illinois State Normal is now offering ex- 
tention courses in the following centers: 
East Peoria, Dr. R. O. Bontrager; Decatur, 
Dr. Paul A. Royalty; Springfield, Professor 
W. A. L. Beyer; Joliet, Dr. C. A. De 
Young; Normal campus, Dr. S. A. Hamrin, 
Dr. Skinner and Professor John A. Kinne- 
man. 

A bulletin on subject combinations taught 
by high-school teachers in Illinois has just 
been published by [Illinois State Normal 
University. The author is Dr. C. F. Malm- 
berg, of the psychology department. 


Ilinois State Organization of Student 
Government Officers 


@ THE third annual meeting of Student 

Government Officers of Illinois will be 

held at Pekin Community High School May 8 
(Continued on page 260) 
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The Junior Civic League 


of the Oak Park Schools 


@ WE have in the elementary schools 

of Oak Park, a Junior Civic League 
which serves to give the boys and girls 
in our seventh and eighth grades op- 
portunities for participation in civic 
activity. These young people are not 
training for a future citizenship; rather 
they are definitely, here and now, a 
vital part of a school community in 
which they are the citizens. As citizens, 
the welfare of their community be- 
comes their responsibility. 


Through our social studies classes, 
our pupils learn the meaning of polit- 
ical parties, the conduct of elections— 
local, state and national—and other 
facts relating to the machinery of gov- 
ernment. In our Civic League activi- 
ties, they actually experience the mean- 
ing of the party organization, the nom- 
inating convention, the political cam- 
paign and the handling of the ballot 
through the election. They do not just 
read about judges and clerks of elec- 
tions—they are the duly sworn in 
judges and clerks of elections. 


After the pupils have devoted them- 
selves to setting up the organization, 
they aim through their organization to 
achieve civic betterment in their com- 
munity. Through appointed or elected 
committees, with responsible pupils 


as chairmen, many details which of | 


necessity have a place in the school are 
handled by the boys and girls them- 
selves. This, we believe, develops ini- 
tiative, responsibility, and leadership. 

Through the Civic League organiza- 
tion, thrift is promoted. A Safety 
Patrol of older boys looks after the 
safety of younger children. By means 
of organized clubs the Civic League | 
offers opportunities for expression | 
through such activities as are closest to 
the interests of the individual child. 
Once each month the Civic League has 
an assembly program. These programs 
consist of original dramatizations; 
talks, often illustrated with lantern 
slides, reports, musical numbers, mo- 
tion pictures, et cetera. 


Aside from the work which the 
League does to create civic improve- 
ment within the school, it has come to 
have a very definite place in the com- 
munity. One example will suffice to 
show how true this is. In the annual 


report of the commissioner of public 
works in Oak Park, special mention is 
made of the fact that the Junior Civic 
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League in the schools is in large meas- 
ure responsible for the very substantial 
reduction in the number of panels that 
are broken in the street lights of Oak 
Park. The various chapters of the 
Civic League have carried on an active 
campaign to secure this reduction. 
The interests of our Junior Civic 
League members extend beyond our 
local community, through the oppor- 
tunity which they have, as members of 
the Civic League, to participate active- 
ly in the Institute on World Coopera- 
tion, which has become an institution 


in Oak Park. Our Civic League chap- 


ters send delegate representatives to 
sit in on these Institute meetings. The 
delegates bring back to their respective 
schools the awakened interest and en- 
thusiasm which they have received from 
their participation in the Institute. 
More than that the delegates meet soon 
after the Institute meetings have closed 
in round table discussion to pool their 
interests. In these meetings it is more 
than gratifying to see the evidences of 
independent thinking of which youth is 
really capable. 
Marie ALsacer, 
William Beye School, Oak Park. 
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The New Teacher 


@ THE new teacher has written to in- 

quire about room and board and the 
entire community is all agog to see 
what comes out of the grab bag this 
year. The minister hopes she will have 
a good soprano voice as the choir needs 
another high C. The minister’s wife 
prays that she will not be too young 
and giddy to take an active part in the 
work of the Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. The Sunday-school superinten- 
dent is afraid she won't care to take 
that class of unregenerate little scamps 
that turn the back pew into an incu- 
bator of devilment Sunday morning. 

The potential beaux hope she can 
dance like “nobody’s business,” and 
the village maidens who have designs 
on said beaux are planning to keep the 
hussy in her own place. 


Ma says she’!! be thankful if the new 
teacher will just even half try to under- 
stand Sonny and Sister. “Last year 
Miss X lavished all her attention on the 
grocer’s children because they brought 
her candy.” 


Pa says he doesn’t give a hang what 
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she does if she'll just lay off sending 
him notes telling him that Sonny needs 
help at home in arithmetic. 


Sister devoutly hopes the new one 
will be pretty and wear snappy clothes. 


As for Sonny himself, he thinks the 
teacher will be a lalapalooza if she can 
hornswaggle the Board out of some new 
balls and bats. 

The Camp Fire girls are going to in- 
sist that she be their guardian. 

The Bridge Club has slated her to 
entertain them at Thanksgiving because 
she'll have two days vacation and not 
a thing to do. 

The janitor says he’ll be dad-blamed 
if she begins putting up all the windows 
and hollering for more heat. 

The garage men are wondering if she 
drives a car. 

The fellows who sell insurance have 
already ascertained when her first war- 
rant falls due. 

The Hospital Guild thinks she can 
surely give one Saturday each month 
to serve in the tea-room and an oc- 
casional Saturday morning to sewing 
for the ward they support. 

The peppy young principal looks 
over her application card to see if 
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she can conduct an orchestra and 
coach basketball. 


RUTH H. STAFFORD, 
in Washington Education Journal. 





A Guide to Wild Flowers 
@ A Fieldbook of Illinois Wild Flow- 


ers, first of a series of manuals de- 
scribing Illinois wildlife groups, was 
published last month by the Illinois 
Natural History Survey. 


“This book,” says Dr. T. H. Frison, 
chief of the Survey, “was designed to 
furnish nontechnical students of our 
wild flowers with sufficient informa- 
tion to be able to recognize them and 
appreciate them in the field. School 
children especially may find this 
volume on wild flowers helpful.” 


The 406-page volume, of a size that 
can be conveniently slipped into the 
pocket, is cloth bound over flexible 
boards and gold stamped. It contains 
650 descriptions of the more common 
flowering plants in the state. It may 
be ordered by sending $1.50, prefer- 
ably a postal money order made pay- 
able to the State Treasurer of Illinois, 
to Dr. Frison, Illinois Natural History 
Survey, Urbana, IIlinois. 





A State Aid Comparison 


@ THE table below was compiled last 

month by our department of re- 
search and statistics. The authorities 
from which the data were obtained 
were the most authentic available, 
such as the various state departments 
of education, research studies by the 


National Education Association, state 
educational publications, and the pub- 
lications of the United States Office of 
Education. 

The amount of state aid in Illinois 
is obtained by eliminating the amount 
for teachers’ pension fund but adding 
the sums for crippled children and for 
deaf, blind, and delinquent children 


appropriated for the present year. 

To obtain the “average amount per 
common school pupil,” in each state, 
the number used as a divisor of the 
amount given in column 2 is the num- 
ber of pupils in both elementary 
grades and high schools, although not 
all states distribute aid to high 
schools. 





Name Amount of Average Amount Rank Nebeaske ........i- 
of State Aid, per Common of Seeee. (>) <. 4-.. J. 
State 1936 School Pupil State New Hampshire ---- 
eS $ 7,341,258 $14.46 27 New Jersey ------- 
OS ee 1,957,284 25.54 17 New Mexico —__---- 
EE ELI 3.800,000 10.95 37 SS” —_ ee 
ES 69,543,406 70.78 2 North Carolina — ~~ 
SERS ee eee 677,407 3.45 45 North Dakota ____-- 
Connecticut ...------ 1,841,259 6.45 43 NO srt iennctintesate 
OEE eae eae 3,179,586 80.03 1 Oklahoma ---..----- 
hele BB Teal Rod 9,000,000 30.01 ll I  ecianitts 
ee eee Eee 9,484,106 16.09 26 Pennsylvania —-_--- 
ae ee 950,000 9.15 40 Rhode Island __.--- 
a eet eae 13,144,100 11.19 36 South Carolina —_-- 
SD ee ee 15,000,000 22.96 18 South Dakota ...__- 
MAGE senntnutiiieencious 615,000 1.30 48 Tennessee ___----~- 
SO 485,394 1.32 47 aaa 
aero. 8,869,710 18.79 22 yp RL Mk SE 
BONS i ccicehidecin 8,461,043 22.17 19 Vermont ---------- 
sae wdeescenboundies ees 12.12 32 Virginia We 2 ee 8 
ET sistiinsimimnaiancnaien 4,527,601 17.95 23 leshinsten _______ 
Massachusetts -—-.---- 7,408,270 10.60 39 bag ar . 
Michigan ......-..--- 37,500,000 42.11 6 Wiecensl ieee 
Minnesota ........--- 14,000,000 29.18 12 hecapenpes aiiketeuieeemiaae 
Mississippi ....------ 5,085,000 11.23 35 Wyoming ---------- 
DE -  bclleadaddunt 7,000,000 11.45 34 
Montana -..-...-..-. 1,248,326 11.80 33 


-- 1,009,259 3.64 44 
7 458,167 28.04 14 

629,861 9.14 41 
-- 19,934,000 28.47 13 
-- 4,153,922 47.26 4 
-- 119,692,188 59.42 3 
-- 20,177,000 26.66 16 
-- 3,006,267 22.15 20 
-- 48,000,000 40.33 7 
-- 10,750,000 21.85 21 
= 355,906 2.10 45 
-- 31,500,000 17.76 24 
-- 1,164,000 10.75 38 
-- 6,625,000 17.49 25 
-- 1,800,000 13.20 29 
-- 4,963,362 8.92 42 
-- 34,470,000 32.13 9 
-- 4,350,000 34.21 8 
isa 734,000 12.54 31 
-- 6,943,487 14.26 28 
-- 13,376,439 47.15 5 
-- 12,000,000 31.85 10 
-- 6,738,750 13.05 30 
-- 1,300,000 27.57 15 


UNITED STATES ---$586,665,956 $26.12 
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Meetings of Board of Directors 


February Seventh 


@ THE Board of Directors of the IIli- 

nois State Teachers Association held 
a meeting in the Illinois Hotel at 
Bloomington, on Friday evening, 
February 7, pursuant to a call for such 
meeting by the President. 

There were present at the meeting 
the President, Frank A. Jensen, and 
members, Fred L. Biester, Orville T. 
Bright and S. B. Sullivan. Secretary 
Robert C. Moore was present also. 

The President read a letter from 
Treasurer Charles McIntosh in regard 
to the Treasurer’s salary. A motion was 
made, seconded and carried that Mr. 
MelIntosh be invited to the next meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors to state 
his case in person. 

The President next read a letter from 
Treasurer Charles McIntosh stating 
that it was necessary to make a change 
in the depository for the funds on hand. 
He recommended one or two banks in 
his part of the state. Upon motion duly 
seconded and carried by unanimous 
vote, the Board approved the new de- 
pository the Treasurer recommended. 

Mr. Biester raised the question of the 
necessity for so much insurance on the 
funds of the Association. Upon mo- 
tion which was duly seconded and car- 
ried by unanimous vote, it was agreed 
to reduce the insurance against bur- 
glary to $10,000 and against robbery 
to $10,000 and to cancel the insurance 
on funds in transit. 

The President read a letter he had 
received from Mr. Willard E. Givens, 
secretary of the National Education As- 
sociation, asking that a committee. be 
appointed to represent Illinois at a 
meeting of a coordinating committee of 
state and national associations to meet 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Statler at 
St. Louis on Sunday, February 23, at 
nine o'clock p.m. By motion duly sec- 
onded and carried by vote, it was agreed 
to appoint the following committee for 
the purpose named: J. W. Thalman, 
Director of N.E.A., Waukegan; Frank 
A. Jensen, President, I.S.T.A., LaSalle; 
Fred L. Biester, member Board of Di- 
rectors, I.S.T.A., Glen Ellyn; John A. 
Wieland, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Springfield; Robert C. 
Moore, Secretary, I.S.T.A., Springfield. 
The Secretary was directed to notify 


Mr. Givens and each member of the 
committee of such appointment. 

President Jensen stated that he had 
written letters to several possible 
sources from which the Illinois State 
Teachers Association might obtain an 
efficient director of public relations. 
He then read several letters which he 
had received in reply recommending 
certain men. 

After a long discussion of a few 
candidates, Mr. Biester moved that 
President Jensen and Director O. T. 
Bright be appointed a committee to 
choose five of the most likely candi- 
dates who can be obtained at the price 
we can pay and also to define more 
clearly the duties and field of activities 
of such employee. The motion also 
directed the President to call another 
meeting of the Board whenever this 
committee is ready to report and to in- 
vite some of the candidates to be pres- 
ent for an interview. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. Sullivan and carried 
by unanimous vote. 

After a discussion of several minor 
and incidental matters, the Board ad- 
journed to reconvene at the call of the 
President. 


February Sixteenth 
®THE Board of Directors of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association held 
a meeting at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago, on Sunday, February 16, 
1936, which was called to order by 
the president at nine o'clock a.m. 
There were present the directors, F. A. 
Jensen, Susan Scully, S. B. Sullivan, 
O. T. Bright and F. L. Biester, also 
Secretary R. C. Moore. 

The meeting was held for the pur- 
pose of interviewing possible candi- 
dates for the position of Director of 
Public Relations. Eight different per- 
sons appeared before the Board for 
interview and investigation of their 
qualifications. 

After careful consideration of their 
respective qualifications, the Board ad- 
journed to meet again at the call of 
the president for further consideration 
of the candidates. 


February Twenty-thitd 

The Board of Directors of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association held 
a brief meeting at the Statler Hotel, 





St. Louis, on February 23, 1936. All 
members of the Board were present, 
and also Secretary R. C. Moore. 

President F. A. Jensen called the 
meeting to order and proceeded at 
once to make a report on the number 
of candidates still available for ap- 
pointment as director of publicity. 

After considerable discussion of the 
qualifications of those still available 
it was decided to defer final action 
until one possible candidate could give 
the position and contract further con- 
sideration. 

Another item of business was the 
composition of a letter to be sent to 
candidates for public office in the ap- 
proaching primary and general elec- 
tion. Form of such letter was adopted 
and it was decided that the members 
of the Board of Directors of the 
I.S.T.A. should sign it and that the let- 
ter be printed and sent to candidates 
by the Public Relations Committee of 
each of the Divisions and further that 
replies from the candidates be sent 
to the Division officers and be then 
sent to our Board of Directors at 
Springfield. 

The meeting adjourned to meet 
again at the call of the President. 


March Tenth 

The Board of Directors of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association held a 
meeting in the office of the Association 
on Tuesday evening, March 10, 1936. 
All members of the Board and the Sec- 
retary were present. 

President F. A. Jensen reported 
that he had interviewed Mr. B. I. Grif- 
fith and had explained to him the terms 
under which he would work if em- 
ployed by the Association, and that 
Mr. Griffith had accepted these terms. 
Mr. Biester moved that the Board of 
Directors employ Mr. B. I. Griffith as 
Director of Public Relations at a sal- 
ary of $3000 a year payable monthly, 
the first term of service to be until 
June 30, 1937, and that Mr. Griffith 
work under the general direction of 
the Board of Directors and under the 
immediate supervision of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. The motion was sec- 
onded by Mr. Bright and carried by 
unanimous vote of the Board. 

It was moved, seconded and carried 
by unanimous vote that the same let- 
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WSee new country, new people this 
summer. Explore Ontario’s lakelands 
where islands, rivers, lakes, rock and 
forest present a scenic panorama of 
never-to-be-forgotten beauty. Come 
and bask onsandy beaches inthegolden 
rays of ournorthern sunshine. Bathing, 
golf, tennis, boating, dancing. Modern 
hotels and bungalow camps nestled in 
the heart of the wilderness. Cabins and 
cottage’s for a week ora summer’s rest. 


Wonderful fishing in Ontario—fighting 
bass,muskies,speckledtrout, laketrout. 
Canoe trips through the hinterland. 


The new Ontario book contains 150 
photographs of Ontario resorts. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW, 
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Ontario Travel and 
Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Canada; 


Please send me free of charge, your illustrated book 
on Ontario, also complete road map showing highway 


connections from U.S. points. 
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ter that was being composed to send 
to candidates for membership in the 
50th General Assembly be sent also 
to all candidates for goyernor of IIli- 
nois and that the Secretary be directed 
to send these candidates for governor 
copies of this same letter. 

The Board also directed the Secre- 
tary to get estimates on cleaning or 
redecorating the walls of the rooms 
in the office building at Springfield. 

The Board then adjourned to meet 
at the call of the President. 


R. C. MOORE, Secretary. 





1936 Electrical Show 
University of Illinois 


The biennial Electrical Show spon- 
sored by students in Electrical En- 
gineering of the University of Illinois 
is being held on the university campus 
this year on April 16, 17, 18. Friday, 
April 17, is designated High-School 
Day. The show has always attracted 
a great number of high-school students 
and the practice of arranged tours and 
all-expense trips by bus and railroad 
is being continued for their benefit. 

The Electrical Show serves a three- 
fold purpose: one of which is to ac- 
quaint the public with the rapid devel- 
opments that are being made in this 
phase of Engineering. “Freak stunts” 
are introduced for their entertainment 
value; and finally, the profits of the 
show are turned over to the Electrical 
Engineering Student Loan Fund. 





Results of Low Salaries— 


in Prison Administration 


@ SINCE the murder of Richard Loeb, 

the Joliet prison has been under the 
scrutiny of a state investigating com- 
mittee. From newspaper accounts it 
appears that certain aspects of the ad- 
ministration and control have lacked 
several desirable elements. 

The United Press in an article, dated 
March 3, quoted the Reverend Preston 
Bradley, Chicago, after he had been 
informed that guards were paid $112.50 
a month: 

“With these low salaries and no pros- 
pect of pension it is no wonder guards 
are susceptible to temptation.” 








Address... 





Assuming thgt the guards receive pay 
|twelve months during the year, their 
annual salary amounts to $1350. 


Presumably, then, the state of IIli- 


~ | nois thinks more of its prison guards 
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than it does of its teachers, if salary 
paid is a standard for judging; for if 
it pays its prison guards “these low 
salaries,” it pays its teachers “these 
lower salaries.” 

The writer lives in a town of nearly 
twelve thousand people which employs 
over fifty elementary teachers. Yet only 
one principal (and you guessed it, not 
the writer) receives an annual salary 
more than these prison guards whose 
ineficiency was excused in the quota- 
tion on the grounds of “these low sal- 
aries and no prospect for pension.” 

As for the “prospect of pensions” 
for teachers, the writer has paid into 
the teachers’ pension fund for twelve 
years—practically one-half of the re- 
quired twenty-five—yet so unsound is 
this system that unless a drastic change 
is made in the pension law, this claim, 
in his opinion, is not worth forty 
dollars. 

If the general public can be made to 
see that there is a direct relationship, 
within certain limits, between the 
amount of salaries it pays its employees 
and the service it receives in return, 
would it not be worthwhile to have its 
attention focused, momentarily at least, 
on teachers’ salaries? 


Frep J. Armisteap, Harrisburg. 





Central Division 


© THE fifty-third annual meeting of 
the Central Division of the I.S.T.A. 
was held at the Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, on Friday, March 
6, 1936. Speakers at the general ses- 
sions were Dr. Harry D. Gideonse, 
University of Chicago; Fred L. Biester, 
chairman, Committee on Legislation, 
Illinois State Teachers Association; 
and Dr. Lee Edward Travis, State Uni- 
versity of Towa. Musical 1 umbers 
were presented by the Women’s Glee 
Club, the Men’s Glee Club and the or- 
chestra of the Illinois State Normal 
University. 
Officers and committeemen for the 
ensuing year are the following: 
Orricers—President, H. W. McCulloch, 
county superintendent of schools, Pontiac; 
vice-president, Vera B. Fulton, community 
high school, Wapella; secretary-treasurer, 
Harry F. Admire, I1.S.N.U., Normal. 
Executive Commitree—Chairman, Ralph 
Robb, principal of community high school, 
Clinton, °37; Clara Schum, principal of 


Central School, Lincoln, 38; Monroe Melton, 
principal of community high school, Normal, 


State Commitrees—Appropriations, P. C. 
Kurtz, high school, Bloomington, °38; Legis- 
lation, E. H. Lukenbill, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Lincoln, °39; Resolutions. 
John A. Kinneman, I.S.N.U., Normal, °37. 

Reso.utions—We, the members of the 
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Central Division of the Illinois State Teach- | 
ers Association, strongly endorse and reafirm | 
the program of education of the Illinois State | 
Teachers Association. 


We reiterate our stand for an adequate 
State School Fund of not less than thirty 
million dollars ($30,000,000) for financial 
aid for both public elementary and high 
schools, to be raised from sources other than 
property tax. 

We endorse the movement for a closer 
working relationship between the State As- 
sociation, its several Divisions, and the State 
School Board Association in their common 
fight for better educational opportunities 
for the children of Illinois. We especially 
urge that all members of the Central Division 
cooperate to their fullest extent in the state- 
wide public relations program sponsored 
jointly by the State and Division officers of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association. 

We commend the State Department of | 
Public Instruction and pledge our coopera- | 
tion in its efforts to secure a thorough re- | 
vision of the curricula of the public schools | 
of the state. 


We commend the educational commission 
for its labors in trying to prepare and pre- | 
sent a sound program for reorganization and 
adequate financing of education in Illinois, 
and urge all members of this Division to give 
careful and serious study to the proposals 
embodied in that report. 

We urge the maintenance of the highest 
regard for and adherence to the approved 
ethics involved in the relationship of the 
members of our profession with each other, 
and with all other groups to the end that 
unethical practices be eliminated and that 
education be maintained at the highest pro- 
fessional level possible. 

We recommend the enactment of a law 
authorizing boards of school trustees to de- 
tach territory, upon petition of two-thirds of 
the voters of the said territory, from a high- 
school district and annex the same to an | 
adjoining high-school district to correct er- | 
rors made in the formation of high-school 
districts, and to place residents in high- 
school districts where it will be the most | 
convenient for them to send their children 
to high school. 


When legislation has been enacted making 
it possible to change high-school district 
boundaries, we recommend the enactment of 
a law to amend Section 96 of the School 
Law to give a high-school board of educa- 
tion authority to grant permits of transfer to 
pupils residing in their high-school district 
to attend a high school in another high- 
school district which is near to their home. 

We recommend a revision of the School 
Law, Section 96, pertaining to the transfer 
of students living in non-high school terri- 
tory, making it possible for any pupil living 
in non-high school territory and not in any 
local grade school district conducting a two | 
or three-year high school, to attend any high 
school of his or her choice. Any pupil liv- 
ing in a grade school district conducting a | 
two or three-year high school may be granted | 
a permit of transfer by the county superin- | 
tendent to attend a high school in any other | 
district. 

We recommend the enactment of a law to 
reimburse high-school districts from the | 
State School Fund for one-half that the 
district expends, not to exceed fifteen cents | 
(15c) per day per pupil, for transportation 
of pupils residing two miles or more from 
their nearest high school. The method of 
transportation is to be left to the discretion | 
of the high-school board, i.e. the school 
board may operate a bus or buses, or grant 
allowance to parents for bringing children 
to school, or to students who drive their 
own cars, or to students who transport other 
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¥% A vacation at America’s playgrounds is hours nearer, 
costs dollars less when you “go Trailways.”” To National 
Parks, great cities, the seashore, mountain and lake resorts. 
Or tothe three great Expositions in Cleveland, Dallas and 
San Diego. De luxe streamlined buses provide a new, fast- 
er, low-cost travel method. Enjoy modern travel comfort 
in roomy, deep-cushioned reclining chairs. Appetizing low- 
priced meals served at convenient rest stops. 


Less than 2¢ per mile! 


No matter where you choose to go, or how long you wish 
to stay—one National Trailways ticket provides your 
complete transportation at a surprisingly low cost. Less 
than 2¢ a mile will take you where you want to go this 
summer. Start thinking now about that vacation trip, and 
let TRAILWAYS help you plan to get the most for your 
money in scenic beauty. Use the coupon below for com- 
plete travel information. 


TRAILWAYS MEMBER COMPANIES 


Burlington Trailways ... . . . « «» Chicago, Ii. 
Denver-Colorado Springs-Pueblo Motor Way, Denver, Colo. 
Denver- Salt Lake-Pacific Stages . . . Denver, Colo. 


Martz Trailways. .... . . Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Missouri Pacific Trailwa - « « « « &t. Louis, Mo. 
Rio Grande Trailways . - Denver, Colo. 
SafeWay Trailways . . Chicago, Ill. 


Santa Fe Trail Trailways ae . * Wichita, Kans. 
r—--—— ———MAIL THIS COUPON-——————> 
NATIONAL TRAILWAYS SYSTEM 


547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill., Phone Wabash 4050 
Send me full information on TRAILWAYS service 
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SCENIC WEST 


COLORADO 
YELLOWSTONE 
CALIFORNIA 





You can afford an unusual 
outing at the low fares offered 
this summer. Delightful all- 
expense tours, too—anywhere 
west. Ask for full information. 


WIDE CHOICE OF ROUTES 
Go One Way— Return Another 
Air-Conditioned Trains 
SAN DIEGO EXPOSITION 
Open All Summer 


N EA Convention 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





Mail This Coupon 
L. H. McCORMICK, G. A. P. D. 
Rock Island Lines 
179 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
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students. The transportation of high-school 
pupils is a vital problem and the need of its 
solution is apparent. If we are to provide 

educational opportunities something 
must be done about it. 

We recommend that the State Teachers’ 
Pension Law be amended to permit teachers 
when they attain sixty (60) years of age to 
pay into the fund one hundred dollars 
($100) more than they are now required to 
pay, and then draw an annuity of five hun- 
dred dollars ($500) per year. 

This would create the following classes of 
pension annuitants: 

Class I Persons 50 years of age $400 

Class II Persons 60 years of age 500 

Class III Persons 70 years of age 600 

We recommend that the qualification of 
teachers for limited elementary certificates 
on credits be raised from two years of Nor- 
mal school or college training to four years 
training, and that the requirements for such 
certificates by examination be raised from 
one year of Normal school or college training 
and an examination to two years of training 
and an examination. We recommend that 
grade school superintendents and county 
superintendents be required to hold Limited 
State Supervisory Certificates or State (life) 
Supervisory Certificates, and high school 
principals, State (life) High School or State 
(life) Supervisory Certificates. 

May we strive to emulate in all our pro- 
fessional relations those qualities of high 
ideals and love for our work which were 
practiced to so high a degree by Margaret 
H. J. Lampe, respected and loved by all who 
were her students. She was a teacher for 
thirty-six years—two of which were in 
Bloomington’s high school and the last 
twenty-one in the Normal Community High 
School. Miss Lampe passed to a just re- 
ward for service in a profession, made great 
by such teachers as she, on January 27, 
1936. She was 

“One who took manhood for her Art; 

Taught it by manliness so rare, 

We keep her lesson in our heart; 

But first of all HE entered there.” 

In the death of Professor E. A. Turner, a 
member of the faculty of the Illinois State 
Normal University for a period of twenty- 
eight years, and an active and valuable 
member of this Division and the State Asso- 
ciation, we sense an irreparable loss to edu- 
cation. His high ideals and ethical stand- 
ards, and faithful devotion to duty, have 
been an inspiration to us, and of lasting 
value to the pupils and teachers of the state. 
We pay respectful tribute to his memory 
and extend our heartfelt sympathy to his 
family. 

Changes in the State Constitution as 
printed in the ILtinois TEACHER were 
voted on and adopted. 


HARRY F. ADMIRE, Secretary. 





Meeting of County 
Superintendents: 
@ THE County Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois held its annual 
meeting on December 26 at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. The following officers 
were in charge: President, May Porter, 
Clinton; vice-pyesident, E. E. McCoy, 
Geneva; secretary, Cuba M. Tureman, 
Hardin; and treasurer, John Nuttall, 
Robinson. 
The speakers and their subjects were 
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as follows: Otis Keeler, “Standardiza- 
tion of Elementary Schools”; T. A. 
Reynolds, “School Law” ; T. E. Benner, 
“Findings of the Illinois Educational 
Commission”; H. W. McCulloch and 
Charles C. Stadtman, “Need for a New 
State Course.” 


The officers elected for the year 1936 
are as follows: President, Albert Walk- 
er, Sullivan; vice-president, Noble 
Puffer, Chicago; secretary, Cora Ry- 
man, Decatur; treasurer, R. M. Ring, 
Albion. 


The following 
adopted : 


Resolved, That we endorse the program en- 
dorsed by the Illinois State Teachers Asso- 
ciation and agreed upon in August, 1935 to 
the extent that the state shall enact such 
laws as are necessary to provide for a State 
Distributable Fund of not less than thirty 
million dollars per year. The increase in 
this fund shall be provided, if possible, by 
revenues derived from sources other than the 
general property tax. 

Resolved, That the State Certificating Law 
be not disturbed at the present time. 

We recommend the repeal of the referen- 
dum clause for an additional tax of 25 cents 
in the non-high school levy. 

Resolved, That we favor the enactment of 
a law permitting the non-high school ter- 
ritory in a county or any part of the non- 
high school territory of a county to attach 
itself to organized high-school districts either 
by two-thirds petition or a majority vote. 

We recommend that Section 96 of the 
School Laws of the State of Illinois be re- 
pealed, and that in its place a section be 
enacted which will enable the high-school 
districts interested to arrange the matter of 
transfers, and that there should be written 
into the law a provision which will enable 
pupils to obtain justice in these transfers. 

We wish to express our appreciation to 
those members of the legislature and the 
Governor of the state of Illinois who took 
an active interest in restoring the salaries 
of the county superintendents of schools. 

It is admitted by the courts that education 
is a state function and if this be a true 
conception of the situation, the salaries of 
the assistants should be paid out of the state 
treasury, as well as that of the county super- 
intendent of schools. The state should 
provide funds for supervisors or visiting 
teachers, at least one in the smaller counties 
and up to five in the larger counties. Also 
that provisions should be made by the use 
of funds from the same source to pay ex- 
penses for visiting schools and other official 
duties. 

Resolved, That the state legislature in- 
crease its appropriation to the Illinois State 
Teachers Pension Fund to two-fifths of a 
mill in order that the Illinois State Teachers 
Pension shall always be able to meet its 
obligations to the teachers who have taught 
long and faithfully in the service of the 
state. 

Resolved, That the words “assistant to the 
county superintendent of schools” be re- 
stored to the pension law, and that assistants 
be enabled to become members of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Pension Fund, and to 
count time served in the office toward a 
pension. 

Resolved, That the legislature be respect- 
fully petitioned to appropriate funds to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
recodify the school laws of Illinois. 


resolutions were 
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In conclusion, we wish to state that we 
appreciate the privilege of serving educa- 
tionally the boys and girls of this great state, 
and that we shall do everything within our 
power to enable the generations under our 
instruction to live a happier and more effec- 
tive life. 

Committee on Resolutions, 
Joun A. Hayes, Chairman, 
F. F. ScaTrerpay, 

Har_aAN Beem. 





Peoria Division 
® THE Peoria Division of the I.S.T.A. 


held its sixth annual meeting in the 
Pekin Theatre and the Pekin Commun- 
ity High School on Friday and Satur- 
day, February 28 and 29, 1936. Speak- 
ers at the general sessions were Robert 
C. Moore, executive secretary, Illinois 
State Teachers Association; Dr. El- 
bert K. Fretwell, Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York; Dr. 
Arthur E. Bestor, president, Chautau- 
qua Institution, New York; and Dr. 
George A. Selke, president, State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota. Music was furnished by the 
125-piece Pekin Grade School Band; 
a capella choirs of Peoria Central 
High School, Peoria Manual Train- 
ing High School and Pekin High 
School; the All-District High School 
Band; and the Pekin High School Or- 


chestra. 





The directing personnel of the Di- 
vision for the ensuing year is as fol- 
lows: 


Orricers—President H. Agnes Siebens, | 
principal of Washington Junior High School, 
Pekin; vice-president, Will Hullinger, prin- 
cipal of community high school, San Jose; 
secretary-treasurer, C. Hilling, Manual 
Training High School, Peoria. 

Executive CommitreE—Chairman, Ray J. 
Schertz, principal of township high school, 
Metamora, °37; Sanford Murphy, Peoria 
Central High School, Peoria, °38; E. E. 
Downing, superintendent of schools, Elm- 
wood, °39. 

State Commitrees—Appropriations, Will 
Hullinger, principal of community high 
school, San Jose, °38; Legislation, J. C. 
Hayes, Peoria, "39; Resolutions, C. L. Lyon, 
president, Eureka College, Eureka, °37. 

Reso_utions—Delegates to the Annual 
Convention of LS.T.A. We recommend that 
the president of the Peoria Division shall 
call a meeting of the delegates to the annual 
convention of the LS.T.A. at least two weeks 
prior to the annual meeting to formulate 
policies based upon the resolutions to be 
presented to the association at its annual 
meeting. 

Announcement of Committees. We recom- 
mend that the appointment of members to 
any and all committees shall be announced | 
by December 1 prior to the district meeting 
and a request be made to the secretary of 
the LS.T.A. that the names be published in 
the January number of the ILLinois TEACHER. 

Committee Recommendations. We recom- 
mend that the recommendations of the reso- 
lutions committee and the nominating com- | 
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Mariposa Big Trees—oldest of living things 


Visitors from six continents find 
Yosemite’s sudden “close-up of 
giants” an astonishing travel exper- 
ience. Why not make this summer’s 
N. E. A. Convention trip your op- 
portunity to visit — or revisit — 
Yosemite? Any good travel agent 
will tell you how easily it can be 
included. Meantime, let us send 


scenic folders giving rates for All- 
Expense Tours and complete vaca- 
tions. Address Dr. Don Tresidder, 
Yosemite Park and Curry Co., Box 
102, Yosemite National Park, Calif. 
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mittee shall be published and distributed at 
least ten days before the annual meeting of 
the Division. 

Appointment of a Committee to Revise 
Constitution. We recommend that the ex- 
ecutive committee of thé Peoria Division, 
LS.T.A., shall appoint a committee on the 
revision of the constitution, said committee 
to be chosen from the respective counties of 
the district on the basis of one representa- 
tive for each 200 members, or major fraction 
thereof, in the LS.T.A. 


Certification of Teachers. We believe that 
higher standards of certification will result 
in increased teaching efficiency and will pro- 
mote a more professional spirit among teach- 
ers, and therefore recommend that efforts be 
continued to raise the standards of teacher 
certification. 


Professional Information. We commend 
the executive committee for bringing to our 
Division Mr. R. C. Moore, of the LS.T.A., 
and we recommend that the Division use all 
methods possible through which the interests 
of education can be advanced. Further, we 
recommend that this Division favor the care- 
ful study by every teacher of the information 
carried by the Ittinors Teacuer. Further 
we recommend that the ILLinois TEACHER 
be one of the groups of professional reading 
adopted for the Teachers Reading Circle and 
that the ILtino1s Teacuer be a part of the 


| requirements of credits for registration of 


teachers’ certificates. 
Legislative Program of.1.S.T.A. We com- 


mend our State Association for its progres- 
sive policies, especially in its stand for mak- 








Going-to-the-Sun Mountain above St. Mary’s Lake 
Stop off at 


Glacier Park 


@ Join the official Illinois and Chicago Tour— 
westbound on GreatNorthern Railway’ sfamous 
Empire Builder—to Portland, Oregon (N.E. A. 
Convention June 28-July 3). Approved by 
MR. JOHN W. THALMAN, Director, N. E. A., 
State of Illinois, and MR. ROBERT KEENAN, 
President, Chicago Division, Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Tour leaving Chicago, 
June 23, includes stop-off at Glacier Park 
with its 60 glaciers, 250 lakes, countless 
waterfalls, also Vancouver, Victoria, Seattle. 


ing up the $7,000,000 arrearage in the state 
school fund. We further commend the ei- 
fective and heartening work of the Legis- 
lative Committee of the I.S.T.A. under the 
leadership of Mr. Fred L. Biester, and pledge 
our active support in the furtherance of its 
program. 


That portion of the Peoria Division 
meeting minutes with reference to ac- 
tion on the changes in the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws of the L.S.T.A. reads 
as follows: 

Mr. Siepert outlined the various changes 
made in the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the LS.T.A. After the report the Peoria 
Division voted unanimously to ratify the Con- 


stitution and By-Laws as passed by the 
L.S.T.A. as of December 28, 1935. 


D. C. HILLING, Secretary. 








Option of returning via Canadian Rockies or | 


California. Alaska side-trip offered. 


Get Information Today 
Write for Itinerary 


Great Northern's Empire Builder offers every 
travel advantage—solarium observation car, 
radio, buffet, improved tourist sleeping cars 
and standard Pullman equipment, excellent 
dining car service. 


=--=<-=-=—MAIL COUPON TODAY----- 
E. H. MOOT, Gen. Agent, Pass’r Dept. 
Dept. 1-1, Great Northern Railway 
212 South Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Send itinerary and literature about official Ilinois- 
Chicago Scenic ToartoN.E. A. Meeting, Portland, Ore. 





Educational News Briefs 
(Continued from page 252) 


and 9, 1936, and great plans are being made 
for a record meeting. Though the program 
has not been completed, one of the leading 
speakers will be Dr. Harry C. Mc Kown, who 
is editor of the School Activities Magazine 
and author of Home Room Guidance. He 
is one of the best known authorities in the 
United States on Student Activities. 

Some thirty or forty years ago a few 
high schools and colleges tried the ex- 
periment known as student self-government. 
This movement generally failed, because too 
much responsibility.was placed upon young 
people; but it gave educators a vision of 
what might be accomplished through the 
cooperation of students and faculty. Out of 
| this grew what has been called Student 

Participation in High School Administration. 
| Most schools have tried some form of it, 
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often merely a patrol or a monitor system. 

The state wide organization is practically 
a new movement, although many states have 
realized the value and developed fairly effi- 
cient plans. While no statistics are avail- 
able as to the number of states with organi- 
zations, Illinois seems to have the distinc- 
tion of being one of the first to be organized 
under the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion of Student Government Officers. 

When the National Education Association 
met in Chicago in July of 1933, an enthusi- 
astic group of young people with their spon- 
sors gathered to discuss plans for furthering 
the National Organization of Student Gov- 
ernment Officers. It became apparent that 
state organizations were necessary if the Na- 
tional were to succeed. This led to the meet- 
ing of schools interested at Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights, in May of 
1934 to complete a state organization for 
Illinois. A constitution was adopted, and 
plans were made to meet in Kankakee the 
following year. This meeting showed a 
fifty percent increase in membership and 
was marked by an excellent program. 

All schools having any form of student 
government are invited to send delegates to 
the Pekin meeting. Information may be ob- 
tained from the president, Gene La Rocque, 
Kankakee High School; the secretary, Miss 
Helen Holbrook, Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, or Miss Edith 
Gramlich, Pekin Community High School, 
Pekin, Illinois. 


Illinois Valley Division |.S.T.A. 


@ EDITORS and legislators were the guests 

of the Illinois Valley Division of the 
LS.T.A. at a dinner in the Hotel Kaskaskia, 
LaSalle, Friday, March 20. Dr. Frank A. 
Jensen, LaSalle, president of the LS.T.A., 
explained the purpose of the association in 
endeavoring to ascertain the attitudes of 
candidates for the legislature on four major 
problems pertaining to the schools. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Albert Britt, 
president of Knox college, Galesburg. 

H. D. Anderson, Ottawa, chairman of the 
Division public relations committee, was in 
charge of arrangements. 


McLean County Principals Association 
@ THE McLean County Principals Asso- 


ciation held its regular March meeting at 
the Y. W. C. A. in Bloomington. After 
the dinner plans made by the respective 
committees for the high-school Literary 
and Music Contest and Track Meet to be 
held May 1 were approved. The committee 
in charge of elementary school literary and 
music work reported plans for a contest to 
be held in May. 

A. W. Clevenger, high school visitor, ad- 
dressed the association on the subject, 
“Trends in the Vocational Curriculum in 
Illinois High Schools.” He discussed trends 
in the manual arts, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics and commercial fields. A general 
discussion followed. About fifty teachers 
and administrators attended the meeting. 


Monroe County Teachers Association 


The Monroe County Teachers Association 
held its annual meeting in Waterloo on 
March 13, 1936. President Victor L. Henn- 
rich presided. The principal speaker was 
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Mr. Roscoe Pulliam, president, Southern [l- 
linois State Normal University. Mr. Oscar 
Schmidtt, county superintendent of schools, 
led in memorial exercises. Musical organi- 
zations of Maeystown, Columbia and Water- 
loo high schools contributed to the program. 


Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College 


@ PROFESSORS E. C. O. Beatty and Hugh 

Jameson of the Social Science Depart- 
ment of the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College have both successfully completed the 
requirements for the doctorate. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan granted Mr. Jameson’s 
degree on February 28. Mr. Beatty’s degree 
was conferred by the University of Chicago 
on March 17. 

Mr. Beatty’s thesis concerned the life and 
social philosophy of William Penn, and the 
general field of American historiography. 
The subject of Mr. Jameson's thesis is 
“The Organization and Administration of the 
Militia in the American War of Independ- 
ence.” 


The Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- | 


lege chapter of Alpha Phi Omega, national 
honorary scouting fraternity, sent a degree 
team to the Divisional Conference of Alpha 
Phi Omega, held at Indianapolis on March 
22, 1936, to install a chapter of the fra- 
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What finer vacation than, from the deck ofa pate Canadian National 


steamer, to see Taku Glacier, the fjords o 
Gardner Canal, Douglas Channel, totem 
Colorful, distinctive ports of call will thri 


the North Pacific Coast, 
ded Indian villages! 
ou on this protected 


: ternity at Butler University. Dr. M. C. 

Hayes and Mr. O. E. Peterson of the Edu- 
cation department accompanied the boys 
on the trip. 


ocean voyage to Skagway — beyond which lies the Trail of ’98. 
Come, breathe the romance of those Gold Rush days! Shipboard 
games, masquerades, dancing, fill the long days and alluring nights. 
Come by Canadian National Railways’ “Continental Limited”. See 
the Canadian Rockies at their finest, and so combine two vacations 
in one — Alaska —and a holiday in Jasper National Park. In this 
alpine wonderland, Canadian National's Jasper Park Lodge affords 
delightful accommodation, with golf, riding, hiking, swimming, 
climbing at their best. 

You can do it all on a 1936 budget. Rates at Jasper Park e, including 
room and meals, $7.00 and up per day. Low rail fares in Standard and Tourist 


sleeping cars and coaches. From Vancouver to Alaska (fare applies also from 
Victoria and Seattle), $90.00 and up; via Sitka $110.00 and up, including room 


The Farm Bureau and the Extension 
Service in Agriculture and Home Economics 
of the University of Ilinois, working in con- 
junction with an N. I. committee composed 
of President Karl Adams, Mr. Milo T. Oak- 
land, and Miss Wilma DéLassus, sponsored 
a four day District Conference for Rural 
Young People which was held at the North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College March 


; + @&@ @ 














16 to 19. : ut and meals on steamer except at Skagway. All outside rooms. 
The purpose of the conference was to - , ; - ‘ 
terete in program planing, dacs especie stata aiegeinn fecediaing Quapeaiin 
a sion leadership, and drama production in representative will gladly yA you with your plans and 
i addition to opportunities to work on a arrange your post-Convention days. Round trip fares from 
number of leisure time activities, including Eastern points are g in one or both directions via 
refinishing furniture, weaving and woodcraft. Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Rockies. For 
- Wednesday, April 1, 1936 went down in Geserptios beaiiehs call or capt 
the history of the Northern Illinois State CHICAGO 
0- Teachers College as the date of the appear- 4 So. Michigan Bivd. 
at ance there of the world’s premier aviatrix, 
er Amelia Earhart. She discussed her “Avia- 
ve tion Adventures” from the time when she 
ry stamped her name indelibly into the news- 
be paper headlines in 1928 by becoming the 2 
jee first woman to fly successfully across the 
nd Atlantic, until the present time. ~~ . 
” 1 : direction of Mr. B. Coar, the Governor pre- nois Teachers College at the eleventh Na- 
On Tuesday and Wednesday, April 7 é ° . . io : he 
ad- and 8, the Rockford district of the Works sented his plea for more honest elections. o— pag ong: som ae — 
ct, Progress Administration held a two day The women debaters of Northern Teach- April 3. 
in recreational institute at the Northern Illi- ers College are state champions in the wom- P 
nds nois State Teachers College. Mr. Ralph en’s division for the second consecutive Northern Illinois State Teachers College 
os: Johnson, district supervisor for recreation, year, by virtue of having won seven out of was the scene of the district contest of the 
cal and Mr. Thomas Rickman, state director of eight debates in the conference tournament Illinois High School Speech League, on 
ers recreation, brought approximately 300 people of the Illinois Intercollegiate Debate League March 20 and 21. The campus sponsors of 
here from Washington, Chicago, and Rock- held at Illinois State Normal University and this contest were Pi Kappa Delta, national 
f ford. Illinois Wesleyan University on Friday and emery aryl society, = Alpha Psi 
= Saturday, March 13 and*14. Professor G. Omega, national honorary dramatic society. 
on], Tie Goveror of Mine, the Horie Cambelacing hea the Engh Enertainment wae revel twee” 
- faculty of the Northern Illinois State Teach- department, is the coach. tote by the qpensering sagenipetens. 
bon ers College on Monday, March 23. After Seven debaters and their coach, Professor Dr. Emma Rinehart, head of the depart- 
was being greeted by the college band under the G. W. Campbell, represented Northern Illi- ment of Education at Eastern State Col- 











Whether you take a long vacation of @ 
short, there's a Viking trip just made for 
you ... an idyllic pilgrimage to the 
North Countries where the pervading 
peace puts joy in your heart. P.S.— 
the rate of exchange is favorable. 


x * 
FOR INSTANCE, CAN YOU 
spare 42 pays? 


Cruise June 30th from New York 


Iceland and the Midnight Sun, North 
Cape and Norway's fjords, ancient 
Visby, Estonia, Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark . . min. $495. 


2 @ 
iF YOU HAVE ONLY 


Cruise July 25th from New York 


Norway's fjord, Gothenburg, Sweden, 

Copenhagen, Denmark, ancient Visby 
on the Isle of Gotland, Stockholm, 
Finland, Russia . . .. min. $360. 


Even if 3 WEEKS is all the time you have, 
we'll prepare an interesting itinerary for 
you. If you have more time, so mush 
the better. Just tell us your require- 
ments and we'll gladly suggest a 
Viking vacation to suit on a gleam- 
ing Viking ship. No obligation. 


Particulars from your own 
Travel Agent, or 


Qyinist AMERICAN Ling 


181 N. MICHIGAN AVE, 
CHICAGO 


Offices and Agents in all Principal Cities 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Aggressive men or women in each 
county to present unusual line of school 
and pevercune uipment to rural 
school boards. Definite training and 
leads furnished. Guaranteed earnings. 
Write, National School Service, 303 E. 
Jefferson St., Springfield, Ill. 

> Eat STUDY THIS SUMMER ot 
je MARKHAM™MEXICO 

EARN SIX HOURS CREDIT NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY—ENJOY EXOTIC-OLD MEX. 
1CO—TEXAS CENTENNIAL—FOR ALL-EX- 
PENSE PLAN AND CATALOGUE WRITE 
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lege at Charleston, addressed a joint meet- 
ing of the local chapters of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, Kappa Delta Pi, and the Childhood 
Education Council on Friday, March 27. 
Kappa Delta Pi sponsored the program. 


On Saturday, March 28, Northern Illinois 
Teachers College was host to the various 
schools attending the sub-district music con- 
test, held there at that time. Among the 
schools represented were Somonauk, Leland, 
Paw Paw, Hinckley, Durand, Genoa, Cap- 
ron, Harlem Consolidated from Rockford, 
Shabbona, and Yorkville. 


The kindergarten of the McMurry train- 
ing school on the campus of the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College has received 
some new tables and chairs. The furniture 
is white with sprayed orange trim. A new 
knotty-oak corner cupboard has also been 
purchased recently. 

Professor Storm, head of the mathematics 
department at N.I., met with the high school 
mathematics teachers of the Fox River Val- 
ley at Geneva on March 19, 


Miss Shaw, a member of the Child Edu- 
cation Department of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, discussed phases of the 
health instruction problem with several 
classes on the campus of the Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College on Monday, 
March 23. 

The topics on which she spoke were: “The 
Relation of the Health Program to the Indi- 
vidual Child,” “The Relation of the Child 
and the Teacher in a Health Program,” and 
“The Relation of Immunity to the Health 
of the Child and the Community.” 


Pekin 
@ ONE hundred percent enrollment in the 
LS.T.A. for at least twenty-five consecu- 
tive years is the record of teachers and 
principals in the Pekin schools. In the 
N.E.A. the Pekin teaching force has main- 
tained 100 percent enrollment for thirteen 
consecutive years. Life memberships in the 
latter organization are held by Superintend- 
ent C. B. Smith, Miss Anna Kumpf, Miss 
Nina Teach and Mrs. Mina Fair (retired). 
As a delegate to the 1935 N.E.A. conven- 
tion Pekin sent Miss Margaret Henderson. 


Progressive Education Association 
North Shore Group 


@ THE Science Group discussed a recently 

launched investigation into the possibility 
of measuring reading abilities in science at 
its meeting on March 26 at the National 
College of Education, Evanston. Members 
of the group will serve as “subjects” of ex- 
periments bearing on this study. 


Shelbyville 
@ MORE than 200 adults were present at 
the public forum devoted to major prob- 
lems of the public schools today, on March 
18. President Roscoe Pulliam of Southern 
Illinois State Teachers College was the 
speaker. He pointed out the complexities 
arising from depressed financial support of 
education at a time when the responsibilities 
of the schools are multiplying. A major 
factor to be reckoned with particularly in 
the secondary schools has been the astound- 
ing growth in enrollment. An excellent 
panel discussion followed the address. 
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Southern Illinois State Normal 
University 
@ AS the first attraction of the Entertain- 
ment Series for the spring term, the Avon 
Shakespearean Players under the direction 
of Joseph Selman presented two plays in the 
Shryock Auditorium on March 17, Romeo 
and Juliet in the afternoon and Hamlet in 
the evening. Also the same week the stu- 
dents were privileged to hear Louis Adamic, 
whose lecture was sponsored by the 
A.A.U.W. 

In the first volume of the new Osiris, a 
scholarly journal of learning and culture 
published in Belgium, is an article by 
Dr. Sherman Barnes of the history depart- 
ment on “The Editing of Early Learned 
Journals.” Dr. Barnes is one of thirty-nine 
contributors, many of whom are European 
or Asiatic. In commenting on the signifi- 
cance of the new journal edited by George 
Sarton of Harvard University, Dr. Barnes 
says that it marks a long step forward in the 
historiography of science and culture. 


During the illness of Dean George D. 
Wham, his classes in education were taken 
over by E. W. Powers of Bloomington, 
executive secretary of the recently organized 
Illinois Teachers Protective Association. 
Dean Wham returned to the campus this 
term to assume his administrative duties. 


Mrs. Julia Scott led the college orchestra 
in chapel for the last time February 25 after 
twenty-one years of service as a member of 
the music and foreign language departments. 
Flowers were presented to her. 


Specialists from the Illinois Institute for 
Juvenile Research were on the campus April 
1, 2, and 3 to form a clinic staff for the 
child guidance clinic, newly organized at 
the college with Dr. W. A. Thalman of the 
Education department as the chairman of 
the local committee. The number of chil- 
dren who received attention the opening 
meeting was limited to seven or eight. As 
the clinic will be held several times through- 
out the year, opportunities will be extended 
gradually to larger numbers. 


At the Elementary Education section of 
the Mid-West Education Conference, meet- 
ing at Washington University March 27-28, 
President Roscoe Pulliam talked Friday on 
the problem of developing pupil responsi- 
bility and initiative. Saturday he participat- 
ed in a panel discussion on the subject, “Are 
the Schools Meeting Present Day Needs?” 


Broadcasting over Station WSM of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, in the “Teachers College 
of the Air” series, sponsored by Peabody 
Teachers College, the Carbondale Teachers 
College dramatized the subject, “The Social 
Importance of the Teacher.” The charac- 
ters in the dialogue were two tax payers and 
a school board member. Julia Jonah of the 
English department and Ted Ragsdale of 
the education department were in charge of 
the program. There were also songs by the 
McDowell Club of the college, directed by 
David McIntosh of the music department. 

A campus visitor March 18 and 19, Mrs. 
Adele Starbird, dean of women at Wash- 
ington University, spoke to the college as- 
sembly and was guest speaker at the 
A.A.U.W. tea. 


As one of the speakers on the series of 


adult forums sponsored by the public 
schools of Shelbyville, President Roscoe 
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Pulliam talked March 18 on “Major Prob- 
lems of Public Schools Today.” 


The mathematics department is offering 
this spring a new course, “Mathematics in 
Business,” designed primarily for commerce 
students. Dr. J. R. Purdy is the instructor. 


Warrensburg 
@ AN athletic banquet is not uncommon, 
but the idea of a Goodfellowship Athletic 
Banquet as a get-together of coaches, offi- 
cials, teachers and players from a dozen 
schools that meet in athletic competition has 
some claims to uniqueness. W. A. Hammitt 
of the Warrensburg High School faculty was 
sponsor of this affair which took place at 
the Warrensburg High School on Tuesday, 
March 10. Guests numbered more than 300. 
The principal speaker was Bob Zuppke, vet- 
eran football coach at the University of Illi- 
nois. Don Seaton, track coach, and John 
A. Wieland, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, gave addresses, also. 





John Frederic Eberhart 


(Continued from page 249) 


Thus evolved the Cook County Nor- 
mal School, which opened its doors 
September 2, 1867, with D. S. Went- 
worth as its first principal. 

Dr. Eberhart was to be permitted 
another opportunity for service to the 
institution he founded when as a mem- 
ber of the county board of education he 
was influential in the establishment of 
a kindergarten department. This de- 
partment was discontinued after one 
year, Dr. Eberhart’s term having ex- 
pired, but was revived under Colonel 
Francis W. Parker, who became the 
school’s head in 1883. Under his 
brilliant administration the Normal 
achieved international prominence, and 
in 1896 in response to the demands of 
the citizens of Chicago it was trans- 
ferred to the city and became the Chi- 
cago Normal College. 

It is probable that Dr. Eberhart ex- 
perienced some disappointment at this 
departure from the sphere of work for 
which he had originally intended the 
school—the training of teachers for the 
rural schools of the county. However, 
he commented: 


But I am aware that in Cook County and 
Chicago it could not well remain in that 
then practical field of work. Cook County 
at that time was a rural county—while now 
it is nearly all city—urban and suburban. 
The Normal School was placed eight miles 
from the city center with no thought that 
the city would ever reach it. Now it is geo- 
graphically near the center of the city. The 
onward sweep of things has carried every- 
thing with it. . . . The school has not only 
been a growth but an evolution as well. 
And it is fitting that education should lead 
the van in the matter of progress and mark 
step with the march of time. 


That Dr. Eberhart had marked quali- 
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ties of leadership is demonstrated by 
his capacity for getting things done. 
Moreover it is difficult to see how a 
man could have applied his gifts more 
wholeheartedly to the benefit of any 
cause nor how he could have associated 
himself more nearly completely with 
the progressive educational movements 


of his day.—E.P.B. 


Note: Most of the quoted material in this brief 
compilation has been taken from a Historical Sketch 
of the Cook County Normal School, Now the Chicago 
Normal College, by John F. Eberhart, apparently 
written in 1896. A copy of this sketch in mimeographed 
form was made available to us through the courtesy 
of Miss Sophia Camenisch of the Chicago Normal 
College. Reference is made also to “Our Pilgram 
Fathers” published by the State Teachers Associafion 
- 1898, in which is included an address by Dr. Eber- 
art. 








A Fused Course 


(Continued from page 243) 


which includes for the first semester 
such subjects as early Christian music, 
the Gregorian music, the organum and 
the descant, the minstrel, the meister- 
singer, vocal counterpoint, consequ- 
ential music, the madrigal, the folk 
song, the lute, the viol, the harpsi- 
chord, the recorder, the church music 
of the Reformation, the choral, polyph- 
ony and Palestrina, and for the 
second semester the music of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Research problems in music are under- 
taken by many pupils and all the 


music books in the library placed | 


temporarily on reserve for this class. 

In a similar manner the art of the 
period is given by a teacher from the 
art department in a series of lectures 
for all. Some of the pupils have an 
elective in art in addition. 

In the second semester of the sopho- 
more year, the students are required 


to write one long theme on a subject | 


related to some phase of the social 
studies being studied. This theme re- 
quires the collection of a bibliography, 
making of an outline, and the organ- 
ization and presentation of the ma- 
terial. 


Also, during each grade period of 
six weeks, the students of the sopho- 
more group are expected to read one 
entire book of a literary nature. This 
may be a historical novel, a biography 
of some character belonging to the 
period, essays, or some other form of 
literature which either presents some 
phase of the life of the time, or which 
was produced at that time. 


Evaluation 


At the present moment we see both 
the weaknesses and advantages of such 
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OPEN THE DOOR TO THE 
LAND OF BEAUTY, HAPPI- 
“NESS and CONTENTMENT 


WITZERLAND 


OU'RE looking for a COMPLETE VACA- 

TION? One that offers more than one 
type of scenery or sport—and requires GLORI- 
OUS CLIMATE? A vacation that SATISFIES 
EVERY MOOD? One that is SUITABLE to 
YOUR INCOME of TODAY? A vacation 
that REBUILDS YOU, perchance—brings out 
all those dormant qualities that long to be 
AROUSED? Then — SWITZERLAND, the 
INCOMPARABLE, is YOUR ANSWER! 
EASE of ACCESSIBILITY is the OPEN 
DOOR to glorious beauty of scenery, to 
mountain peaks and water resorts, to noted 
spas— known already to the Romans—to local 
color that never fades. TAKE ADVANTAGE 
of the LOW TRAVEL rates—step through 
this OPEN DOOR and REVEL in this land 
of beauty. Write for our beautiful Free album 
of Swiss Scenes—ask for 
Packet IT-2. 


Be sure to include in your 
itinerary BERNE—most inter- 
esting capital—the famous 
LOETSCHBERG Line to the 
BERNESE OBERLAND with 
THUN and INTERLAKEN 
and the spectacular trip to the 
JUNGFRAUJOCH 11340feet 
above sea. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 











WANT A 1936 GOV’T JOB? 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


I want a number of teachers to qualify for Big 
Pay U. 8S. Government Jobs. Because of your 
education you have a big advantage. If you 
are interested and sincere, write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. J242, Rochester, N. 
Y., for sample coaching tests, list of positions, 
and full particulars, 








SAVE] Office Equipment 


TYPEWRITERS, Mul- 
HALF S tigraphs, Addressing 
Machines, Adders, Dic- 
taphones, Duplicators, Sealers, Folders 


Write PRUITT, 576 Pruitt Bidg., Chicago, Il. 
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a course. The fundamental difficulty 
is that of finding teachers capable of 
dealing satisfactorily with the subject 
matter of all the fields, because al- 
though the music and art are given 
separately, the regular teachers must 
take advantage of that added material 
and must be good teachers of history 
and of literature and composition. 
There is difficulty in locating the ideal 
pieces of literature for as many periods 
of history as are desired. There is an 
administrative difficulty in providing 
for those few pupils who need more 
driil in English composition than this 
course affords. 

However, for the sophomore year 
and with this group of above average 
pupils, we feel that the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages, and the 
fused course has been a success. 

The pupils covered only slightly 
less in amount in one period per day 
than the regular pupils in two periods 
per day, and they gained greatly in 
their appreciation and understanding 
of the periods considered. They gained 
relatively more than other groups in 
literary judgment and in appreciation 
of social backgrounds. Their com- 
prehension was greater and their en- 
thusiasm more marked. 


For this group composition as such 
has been reduced to a minimum, a 
hint accomplishing what poorer classes 
need days of drill to achieve, thus free- 
ing time for development of pupil 
initiative and expression. When visit- 
ing the class one is impressed by the 
vigor and life of the discussions, and 
by the constructive lines of approach 
and of investigation which are sug- 
gested by pupils themselves. 


The present evaluation of the suc- 
cess of the course is largely subjective, 
but since the teachers of these groups 
also taught the regular sophomore 
courses, they had constant bases for 
comparison, and it is working more 
successfully the second year than it 
did the first, as the organization has 
been improved. 


Definite values have come to the 
whole school from working with this 


The idea has spread and we find de- 
partment walls disappearing in places, 
with a science teacher helping a history 


group, and industrial arts teachers 
talking to commercial geography 
classes. We have been sufficiently satis- 














| fied with the success of this course to 
| plan to continue it for all pupils in the 
| experimental group. 


course with comparatively few pupils. ° 
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Function of Counseling 
(Continued from page 242) 


and chronic constipation and very sub- 
normal menses. Under the care of the 
physician, these were in time corrected. 
As her physical condition improved 
and her conferences with the dean of 
girls progressed, she developed new 
emotional habits and her personality 
underwent a definite transformation. 
Instead of expulsion from school, dis- 
grace and possibly a ruined life, be- 
cause of the scientific procedure of the 
counselor she graduated, a few years 
later, an outstanding young woman, 
popular, poised and healthy—emo- 
tionally and physically. 

It is a recognized fact that post 
encephalitic children frequently have a 
hyperkinesis that needs to be under- 
stood. Sadistic and destructive tenden- 
cies also often develop which so called 
discipline will not correct. It is neces- 
sary for the counselor to know and 
understand psychiatric and patholog- 
ical conditions well enough to seek the 
cooperation of a psychiatrist or a phy- 
sician on any of these occasions. 

The counselor necessarily must con- 
sider her client in totality—her mental, 
physical, psychological and sociolog- 
ical being. Physical defects or habits 
may handicap social success which in 
turn may produce an emotional in- 
volvement. Emotional maladies may 
accentuate physical difficulties as well 
as interfere with the student’s accept- 
ance in the social order. Also, lack of 
social recognition may develop com- 
plexes which frustrate emotional poise. 


Charting Personality 


A laudable ambition of every young 
person is to be popular. It is seldom, 
however, that she analyzes early 
enough to guarantee success just what 
role she wishes to occupy in life or 
works out a definite chart of personal 
traits necessary for that role. The 
counselor can be of invaluable assist- 
ance here. The individual’s own con- 
ception of her role may be influenced 
too much by the attitudes of others and 
not by her own reactions. There may 
be much disparity between the two. 
Frequently, she is handicapped in pro- 
gressing in her chosen role because of 
the disparaging or even antagonistic 
attitudes of her friends. A realization 
that a definite goal may be best reached 
by the most careful planning of per- 
sonal development in all of those at- 
titudes, habits of thinking and conduct 
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suited to the role ultimately desired, is 
the responsibility of the counselor. This 
includes with equal emphasis voca- 
tional guidance. 

Personality is not an inheritance. 
Professor Elsworth Faris of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in his monograph, 
“Standpoint and Methods of Sociology 
in the Study of Personality and Social 
Growth,” makes this statement: 

“It is assumed that personality ap- 
pears in the give and take of group 
activity, but there result habits so firm- 
ly entrenched as to seem instinctive, 
and there result desires felt to be basic 
and fundamental, but habits, attitudes, 
and desires are not elements appearing 
in the individual waiting to be made 
explicit in the personality but are 
rather the partial or developmental 
aspects of the personality which devel- 
ops as a whole in the conception of 
one’s self and of others for which the 
term person is an adequate word. The 
elements of the individual personality, 
therefore, are not found in the indi- 
vidual person, but are to be sought in 
the mores of the group as these are ap- 
propriated, accepted, rejected or modi- 
fied in the interaction.” 

The counselor who analyzes the so- 
cial needs of a student can make group 
contacts, create opportunities for ac- 
tivity and responsibilities and attempt 
to develop attitudes of mind from 
which may emerge those habits of 
thought and conduct which will pro- 
duce a changed personality. 


Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur has said: 


“The mental health of a nation is its 
greatest asset. Mental hygiene is a 
vital part of preventive medicine.” 

There is certainly no saner method 
of securing mental health than by the 
development of wholesome and pur- 
poseful attitudes, and basic attitudes 
for all life are formulated in youth. 
Attitudes in a student will be influenced 
by their academic advisers and teach- 
ers as well as by the extra-curricular 
counselors. Surely, all members of a 
faculty should be vitally concerned in 
inculcating into their proteges those 
standards of citizenship which will 
strengthen the nation for the next gen- 
eration. The fate of our future civili- 
zation lies in the attitudes and ideals 
of the youth of today. Attitudes which 
may be developed by counselors and 
teachers are a definite goal in life, the 
idea of honesty and integrity in every- 
thing, respect for others’ opinions, the 
spirit of fair play and sportsmanship, 
self-control and reliability. 
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In some young people, these attitudes 
are part of their home atmosphere and 
training. Others may develop them 
only through their school contacts and, 
in all too many cases, the counselor 
has the severe task of trying to build 
these attitudes almost from whole cloth. 


The Effects of Curtailing 
Guidance 

For the past few years, many schools 
have been so handicapped financially 
that they have had to curtail every de- 
partment and eliminate every “unessen- 
tial.” 

In July 1933, the positions of dean 
of girls and dean of boys in the Chi- 
cago high schools were relinquished. 
During the years immediately follow- 
ing, the statistics for juvenile delin- 
quency increased startlingly. Just at 
the time when young people need coun- 


seling, more perhaps than they have | 


in any other one period, they have been 
thrown on their own resources to meet 
their crises without friendly guidance. 
It would be infinitely more profitable 
to drop from the curriculum some for- 
eign language or other subject which 
a student could acquire later if she 
wished, than to do away with a whole 
character and personality building pro- 
gram which can only be effective in 
training future citizens in those forma- 
tive years of high school or college age. 


Graduate Work for Counselors 

Comparatively few universities in 
the entire country are prepared to give 
a thorough course of instruction to 
would-be counselors, because of the 
variety of mental equipment and tech- 
nical knowledge essential to a prac- 
titioner. A minimum of theory and 
practical courses of graduate level 
should include the philosophy of edu- 
cation, technique of advisement, physi- 
ological and health problems, mental 
hygiene, psychopathology, social psy- 
chology, family and community rela- 
tionships, group leadership, vocational 
guidance, social service theory and case 
work. Many others could be added 
advantageously. 

Modern and efficient educational sys- 
tems of the future will necessarily plan 





to have, as an integral part of their | 


organizations, a counseling department 
whose personnel is equipped in per- 
sonality, theory, and technique, to han- 
dle the extra-curricular educational 
problems of their students, looking to- 
ward the goal of a completely in- 
tegrated and satisfactory self realiza- 
tion for each individual counseled. 
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St. Lawrence 
Seaway 


Compare the ship routes on any map. 
Two serene days of sheltered-water 
sailing, going down the picturesque 
St. Lawrence. Also, you visit an extra 
foreign country, going this way. 

Empress sailings from Québec . . . 
Duchess and Mont ships from Mon- 
treal. 

Get booklet “39% Less Ocean,” 
also bulletin listing over 300 All- 
Expense Tours to Europe . . . from 
YOUR OWN AGENT or Canadian Pa- 
cific: K. A. Cook, Steamship Gen- 
eral Agent, 71 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


A limited number of Superintendents, 
Principals and teachers having the use of 
a car can earn from $240 up for eight 
weeks work during summer vacation. For 
particulars write Dept. 701, 3301 Arthing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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For a Glorious Spring Vacation 
NIAGARA FALLS 
NEW YORK, WASHINGTON 
9 Days $64.90 
NEW ORLEANS, BILOXI, GULF COAST 
8 Days $68.00 


All expense tours leaving Chicago, 
April 25th 


SUMMER TOURS 
Europe four Countries $199 
15 days Western tour $139 


Also Eastern, Mexican and Alaskan tours at 
astonishingly low rates. 


THE HUBBELL TOURS 


180 North Michigan Ave. Dearborn 2116 
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Montana’s scenic beauties and invig- 
orating climate have long been talked 
about—now they are available to you. 
Come to Montana this summer for rec- 
reation and study in one of the units 
of the Greater University of Montana 
which are unexcelled for academic 
exceliency. Enjoy tours to the high- 
lights of this primitive beauty land 
while you rest and study in its refresh- 
ing coolness. 

and skyways 
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ali lead to Montana’s wonderland— 
write for information. 
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Financing School Nursing 


Service 
(Continued from page 248) 


gram is toward recognition that all 
phases of the health program have im- 
portant and indispensable contributions 
to make to the education of children. 
Therefore all activities should be under 
full control of the board of education 
with the closest cooperation with all 
health agencies in the community and 
state.” 

In keeping with this conclusion and 
with the form of school administration 
in operation in Illinois, the logical or- 
ganization for raising funds and ad- 
ministering a school nursing service 
would consist of the county superin- 
tendent and a conference committee or 
representatives from all the local 
health agencies, the duties of whom 
would be similar to those described 
above. Naturally, the approach to 
school directors in the county should 
be made by the county superintendent 
of schools. It is reasonable to believe 
if he explains the service, why it is 
needed, why they should make a finan- 
cial contribution to the service and the 
amount of such contribution, that most 
of them would respond favorably. A 
letter to this effect has brought results 
in the three counties where nursing 











@ MONTANANS, INC. 
Helena, Montana 
Please send me information about 
(_] Montana’s vacation opportunities; also 
(_] Montana's school facilities. 
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service is operating under this plan. 
The interest of rural school patrons in 
| providing school nursing service is in- 
| dicated by the number of inquiries 
| directed to the State Department of 
Public Health for information regard- 
| ing a school nursing service for such 
| communities. 


Conclusion 

The county board of supervisors is 
another county-wide official group that 
has legal right to appropriate tax 
money for this service. This group 
might be more often ready to appro- 
priate funds toward the support of 
school nursing if they were aware of 
the wide-spread interest among the citi- 
zens in having such a service and a 
belief that their action is approved 
when money is appropriated. Herein 
lies one of the most important func- 
tions of the conference committees on 
public health nursing. 

With our society’s compulsory sys- 
tem of school attendance; with respon- 
sibility for the health education and 
the health conservation of children 
definitely placed upon the school and 
the health department; with the impor- 
tance of school nursing service in the 
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education of children and the conserva- 
tion of their health generally acknowl- 
edged; and with the roads that lead to 
sources for money paved by the state 
laws and the interest of citizens 
through the non-official health agency, 
the schools, the health departments, 
and the public should organize in such 
a way that no child during his years of 
compulsory school attendance should 
be deprived of the benefits that are to 
be derived from a good school nursing 
service. 





"Economic Status of 
Teacher" 

(Continued from page 244) 
sirable Standards of Living. Other 


factors being equal, the percent of in- 
come required for necessities decreases 
as income increases. To attain the 
tentative goal of only 50 percent for 
necessities in 1932-33, the unmarried 
women teachers who were not main- 
taining homes evidently needed an in- 
come somewhere between $2500 and 
$3500 on the average, while both the 
unmarried women and the married 
men who were maintaining homes 
needed incomes upward of $4000 on 
the average. 

Income Status of Teachers and 
Other Occupational Groups. A com- 
parison of teachers’ average salaries 
with estimated incomes of other occu- 
pational groups from 1929 to 1933 
shows that throughout this period 
teachers in general occupied an unfa- 
vorable economic position in relation 
to most other groups with ability and 
training comparable to those needed 
by teachers in modern schools. In 
1933 the teachers’ average salary was 
lower than the preliminary estimates 
for (1) city employees other than 
those in education, (2) federal gov- 
ernment employees, (3) clergymen, 
(4) dentists in private practice, (5) 
physicians and surgeons in private 
practice, (6) lawyers in private prac- 
tice, (7) consulting engineers, (8) 
salaried employees in the mining, 
manufacturing, construction, steam 
railway, Pullman, railway express, 
and water transportation industries. 

Recent Trends in Incomes of Teach- 
ers and Other Groups. By 1934 the 
average salary of all public school 
teachers in the nation is estimated to 
have fallen 12 percent. The number 
of teachers who were dropped from 
service and whose salaries therefore 
fell 100 percent cannot be told from 
the data at hand. 
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Determining Appropriate Salary 
Levels. It is recommended (1) that 
wherever financial resources permit, 
the maximum salary for teachers be 
tentatively established at a figure not 
less than twice the annual local cost 
of suitable necessities for an experi- 
enced teacher—these necessities to in- 
clude the maintenance of a home and 
adequate provision for the average 
number of persons dependent upon 
such teachers for support; (2) that 
the minimum salary be tentatively es- 
tablished at a figure not less than one 
and one-third times the annual local 
cost of suitable necessities for an in- 
experienced teacher without depend- 
ents and living apart from relatives 
but not maintaining a home; (3) that 
the schedule of salary be so arranged 
that a teacher may progress from the 
minimum to the maximum salary in 
about ten years, provided he obtains 
the maximum amount of training rec- 
ognized in the schedule. 





Can High Schools Finance 
Accrediting Standards? 

(Continued from page 239) 
classes, and many times six classes per 
teacher; because salary schedules are 
low; and because there is not enough 
money available to properly equip 
libraries and laboratories. These are 
the principal reasons why Southern 
Illinois schools face the danger of 
losing their accrediting. 


Who Can Remedy the Situation? 


The situation facing the high schools 
of Southern Illinois didn’t develop 
over night. It has been with us for 
years, and attention has been called 
to the resulting problems time after 
time. Who can remedy this situation? 
The responsibility for a solution goes 
straight to the door of the state legis- 
lature at Springfield. That body has 
known for a long time that high 
schools need state support. Its mem- 
bers have been given every chance to 
know that there is a problem. Very 
little has been done to help the situ- 
ation. Promises have been made, lots 
of them, but you cannot operate ac- 
credited high schools on promises. The 
fathers and mothers of thousands of 
Illinois high-school boys and girls are 
becoming aroused over this situation. 
An aroused public opinion will some 
day get results. That day may not be 
farther away than the next election. 
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ducted in turn by the heads of the Fran- 
cis W. Parker, the North Shore Country 
Day, and the Winnetka public schools. 
Since the policies and educational phi- 
losophies of these three schools differ, 
and since also they represent both pri- 
vate and public schools, the student is 
here given an excellent opportunity for 
comparison of educational ideals and 
possibilities. 

Third, Directed Reading, which is 
planned for each student’s individual 
needs, and takes the place of the lec- 


Teacher Training 
(Continued from page 238) 


are that the student be a person of high 
intelligence, seriousness of purpose, 
and outstanding ability, who gives 
promise of making a real contribution 
to Education. He must, of course, have 
at least a bachelor’s degree. There are 
no other formal requirements. The 
students are persons of unusual mental 
capacity, who have an urge to do things 
in the field of Education. Some are 
experienced teachers with years of edu- 
cational accomplishment behind them; 
some are totally inexperienced but have 
great possibilities. Uniformly they are 
persons of education and cultural back- 
ground. 

After a student gains admission to | J 
the college he is unhampered by iron- | 
clad rules and regulations. He is a free 
individual who has chosen to seek pro- 
fessional education. He is given the | “~~ :s 
work he himself chooses in the field | ge 
of education in which he is most inter- aoe 
ested. For the sake of convenience a — 
general routine of training has been 
worked out, but even this is extremely | ~ 
flexible and may be adapted to the | 
special needs of any student. 

Ordinarily each student spends half 
of every day doing practical teaching | 
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Four Phases of Training Cleavel 





The training of the students may be 
grouped under four heads: 

First, Practical Teaching, in which 
the student works under the direction 
of some outstanding teacher in one of 
the co-operating schools—a sort of ap- 
prentice, one might say, but with much 
more responsibility than the usual 
“practice teacher.” 

Second, Seminar Conferences, in 
which the problems of teaching are 
taken up under the guidance of a 
specialist in the subject at hand. Round- 
table discussions follow, which relate 
the practical with the theoretical as- | 
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ture courses offered in most colleges. 

Fourth, Supervised Field Work, car- 
ried on in whatever field of Education 
the student has chosen to specialize. 
This phase of the course combines the 
reading and seminars with practical 
classroom experience, but it is confined 
to the field of special interest to the 


student. 


Modern Developments 
Emphasized 

The major fields of work emphasized 
by the Graduate Teachers College are 
for the most part modern developments 
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in educational training. Briefly stated, 
they are seven: 

(1) Mental Hygiene, which aims at 
understanding the emotional life of the 
child, and the underlying causes for 
social maladjustments and undesirable 


behavior; 
(2) School-Home Relations and Par- 


ent Education, which relates the activi- 
ties of the school and the community 
with those of the home in the develop- 
ment of the child; 

(3) Preprimary Education, and the 
Nursery School; 

(4) Adaptation to Individual Differ- 
ences, which entails a study of chil- 
dren’s interests and aptitudes as related 
to their activities, and of their readi- 
ness to undertake each phase of their 
academic work; 

(5) Techniques of Group and Crea- 
tive Activities, the purpose of which 
is two-fold: the development of indi- 
vidual abilities, and the development 
also of social consciousness; 

(6) Educational Research, in which 
problems of curriculum making, meth- 
od, administration, and similar edu- 
cational problems are taken up; 


(7) Special Fields of Study, which 
include a great variety of special prob- 
lems related to the school subjects. 


Persons of Ideas and Character 


One of the most interesting things 
about this new departure in teacher 
training is the type of student that has 
As we 
said before, the college tries to pick 
potential leaders. How far it has suc- 
ceeded only the future can show. But 
that there is a very marked probability 
that the interests of education will be 
advanced by these students is seen by 
a survey of the type of scholar regis- 
tered. They come from state univer- 


sities, from private colleges, with ex- 


perience or without it; some are natives 
of foreign lands; many more are from 
our own country; but uniformly they 
are persons of ideas and character who 
act upon their ideas and may be rea- 
sonably expected to accomplish much. 

Among our first pupils, for example, 
was a young man who had graduated 
from Albion College, Michigan. He 
was given a fellowship in Philosophy 
at the University of Wisconsin and had 
worked for one semester on graduate 
work when he received an appoint- 
ment to Robert’s College, Istanbul, 
Turkey. He taught at Robert’s College 
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for three years, then spent a year in 
graduate work at the University of 
London, traveled in Europe, including 
Russia, and then returned to America 
to attend the Graduate Teachers Col- 
lege, before returning to teaching. 
Among our first pupils, also, was a 
young woman from Wellesley who had 
taught in Texas, had done graduate 
work at New York University, had 
traveled in England, South Africa and 
New Zealand, and taught for three 


years in Australia. 


With us this year is a young woman 
who was born and brought up in 
Dakota and taught there for a time. 
She is a graduate of Dakota Wesleyan. 
She taught in Dakota and in Cicero, 
Illinois. Then she went to India for 
nine years where she was principal of 
the Mount Herman School in Dar- 
jeeling. 

Among the pupils of the Graduate 
Teachers College, also, are several stu- 
dents from foreign lands who are of 
more than ordinary interest not be- 
cause they represent a higher type of 
student than their fellows, but because 
they have come so far in the interests 
of education. Several of these have 
come here on scholarships which the 
Graduate Teachers College has offered 
them, or which their own school has 
furnished. All were high in the edu- 
cational systems of their own lands be- 
fore coming here. 


Anath Nath Basu, for example, came 
to us from India with a degree in Phi- 
losophy of Education from the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, and a master’s de- 
gree acquired through two years of 
study at the London Day Training 
School of the University of London. 
He worked with us for one year. He 
then went to the University of Benares, 
in the North Central part of India, 
where he is professor of Education in 
the teachers college and teaches ex- 
perimental education and geography. 
Anath Nath Basu has written a great 
deal. He has worked with Gandhi as a 
field worker. He was in prison when 
he was twelve for his religious beliefs. 
Altogether he is a very interesting per- 
son and has already gone far in the 
field of Education though he is only in 
his early thirties. 


Another native of India who was 
among the students of the Graduate 
College was Rang Mathur. At the time 
of his coming here, he was a teacher 
of science and mathematics in the 
Modern High School of New Delhi, 

(Continued on page 276) 
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One way to happiness 


‘ good teeth. Four factors that help 
teeth last a lifetime are: Right Food, 
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Mexican Pottery Vendor 


@ JUST eight short years ago a rail- 

road line in Mexico was completed 
to Guadalajara, where it connected with 
the National Railways of Mexico and 
provided for the first time, through 
railroad service to Mexico City via the 
West Coast of that country. The com- 
pletion of this line opened to travelers 
a new country teeming with interest. 
On the west coast of Mexico are found 
some of the most inspiring mountain 
scenery on the continent, magnificent 
vistas of ocean and bay waters, the 
alluring charm of the sun-drenched 
tropics, quaint old Spanish towns and 
bizarre Indian settlements. 

So recently has this section of Mex- 
ico been opened up that it still retains 
its sequestered and unspoiled charm. 
The natives have not yet become com- 
mercially tourist-conscious and the 
traveler is received by them as a wel- 
come visitor, rather than as a foreign- 
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In the Land of Manana 


By SENORITA JUDITH MARTINEZ 


er to be exploited on every hand. 

Of course, everybody visiting Mex- 
ico wants to see Mexico City. But that 
should not be the principal objective 
of the visit. While the capital is a 
most interesting place and well worth 
an extended visit, it is in the smaller 
towns that the real life of any land is 
lived, and in them the national char- 
acteristics are the more clearly evident. 
The real Mexico—the country of un- 
hurried days and languorous nights, of 
quaint customs and interesting sights— 
is found in the smaller cities and 
pastoral villages of the west coast. 

One should see Hermosillo, whose 
name means “little beauty,” which is 
the center of a semi-tropical fruit- 
growing district. Guaymas on beauti- 
ful Guaymas Bay, with its fine palms, 
flowers and Spanish-Moorish houses, 
should be visited, and one should go 
fishing in the bay or sailing on its 
placid waters. 

Mazatlan, a seaport city, is one of 
the most charming spots in all Mexico, 
with an atmosphere utterly beguiling 
and distinctive. Its twisty streets, its 
magnificent shore drive, its churches, 
plazas and foreign-looking homes make 
it a place of never-ending delight. 

Tepic, most medieval, primitive and 
picturesque of the west coast cities, will 
appeal to the tourist tremendously. See- 
ing it for the first time, one has the 
feeling of being transported to some 
feudal setting in old Spain. Many of 
its streets and balconied houses, as well 
as many of the customs of the people, 


| are those of a century ago. 


Guadalajara, the second most im- 
portant city of Mexico, is a center of 
culture, beauty and industry. The fa- 
mous Mexican bubble glassware is 
made in Guadalajara, and a visit to the 
factory is most interesting. The glass 
is hand made, and eight years is re- 
quired for a blower to learn his trade. 
There are fifty-two churches in Guad- 
alajara, all equipped with bells, so 
that there is hardly an hour during the 
day that one cannot hear from some 


part of the city a soft and mellow tin- 
tinabulation. 

There are many little villages and 
towns along the route which are filled 
with interest and appeal, which lack of 
space makes it impossible to mention. 

Life moves slowly and placidly in 
Mexico. The country has not yet be- 
come keyed to the restless, rushing, 
nervous pace that we all know too well. 
And in this fact lies much of Mexico’s 
peculiar charm. One cannot expect to 
rush around the country, guide book in 
hand, jumping from point to point on 
a fixed schedule. Because there is al- 
ways siesta for an hour or two after 
lunch, and there are frequent fiestas 
later. So, if one really wants to know 
and understand Mexico, he must ap- 
proach it on its own terms. And those 
terms are, “Take your time. There is 
always mafana.” It is surprising how 
quickly in such surroundings, jangled 
nerves relax and a feeling of content- 
ment and peace replaces the mad urge 
to be doing something all the time. The 
business of living becomes restful, 
pleasant and satisfying. 

Contrary to the impression one gains 
from visiting the border towns, there is 
little night life in Mexico. Night clubs, 
dance halls, noisy restaurants and the 
like are unknown in the cities and 
villages that comprise the real Mexico, 
though there are night clubs in Mexico 
City. There is no more friendly or so- 
cial people to be found anywhere, but 
the social life of Mexico goes on behind 
closed doors, and in the homes of the 
people. There is little entertaining in 
public places. A pleasure-loving per- 
son, the Mexican indulges his social 
propensities in the fiesta. He. has 
seventy-nine legal holidays during the 
year, in addition to the Sundays, and 
each one of them is the occasion for a 
public celebration of some kind. 

Market day in any town is more or 
less of a social occasion for the poor. 
Here, from the hinterland come farm- 
ers, artisans, hunters and fishermen to 
spread their wares in the open market 
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place, to visit, gossip and exchange 
news. These market days are fascinat- 
ing to the tourist, for here it is he gets 
in touch with the spirit of the country. 
In some towns but one kind of mer- 
chandise is sold on a street. On one 
street may be displayed hats, on an- 
other shoes, on a third pottery, on the 
fourth baskets, and so on. 

In all Mexican cities and towns one 
encounters the public scribe, and on 
market or fiesta days many of them. 
The one modern touch evident here is 
the typewriter which has replaced the 
pen. Here, for a few pennies the illiter- 
ate may have their letters written. 

Probably the easiest way to get ac- 
quainted with the real Mexico is to 
travel by railroad. Trains are still a 
novelty there, and the depot provides 
a social center; so, when the distant 
whistle of an incoming train is heard, 
all work is suspended, all other occu- 
pations are forgotten and the populace 
flocks to the depot. As if by magic, a 
miniature market comes into being. 
Tables are set up for food, other mer- 
chandise is displayed on the ground, 
and when the train pulls in a small 
fiesta ensues. Peddlers offer their wares 
to the passengers, sometimes musicians 
appear and play, and a general spirit 
of festival prevails. 

Music is as natural to the Mexican 
as breathing, and it forms a very real 
part of his life. He may be hungry, he 
may sadly lack clothing, but he always 
has a guitar. A development of this 
musical instinct which the tourist finds 
most pleasing is found in the mariachi. 
A mariachi is a serenader. They usu- 
ally play in groups, very well, the sweet 
and plaintive folk tunes of the country. 
In the evenings they stroll around the 
town, serenading their friends, the tour- 
ists, even their foes—anybody at all, 
just so they can be playing. It is a 
delightful experience in this languor- 
ous, tropical land as one is dropping 
off to sleep in his hotel room, to be 
wafted into the land of dreams by soft, 
dulcet music beneath his window. 

The west coast of Mexico is still un- 
spoiled by commercialism and the 
modern urge for efficiency and speed. 
For the most part, it is today still in- 
genuous, friendly and unchanged. The 
visitor is impressed with the feeling of 
being set back hundreds of years into 
a paradise of peace and beauty, in- 
different to the outside world that 
bustles by. The west coast is the part 
of the country to visit if one wishes to 
see and get acquainted with the real 
soul of Mexico. 


THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 
Certification of Rural Teachers 


Resolutions adopted by the Directors of 
Rural Education of the five state teachers 
colleges of the State of Illinois, November 
23, 1935 in meeting at the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Illinois. 


@ WE, the directors of rural education 

of the five state teachers colleges of 
Illinois believe that rural teachers 
should be as well qualified for their 
work as other elementary teachers and 
that they should receive as much pay 
for their services. Therefore we are in 
favor of four years of education be- 
yond high school for all rural teachers. 
We believe also that this high standard 
should be approached through a proc- 
ess of evolution. 

In pursuance of this ideal we rec- 
ommend that the sixty semester hours 
of college work now required for cer- 
tification for beginning teachers re- 
main the standard until October 1, 
1938; that from October 1, 1938 to 
October 1, 1940 the standard of certifi- 
cation for beginning elementary teach- 
ers be fixed at ninety semester hours; 
and that after October 1, 1940 the 
standard be set at one hundred twenty 
semester hours of college work. 

We endorse the position of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers Association in its 
recommendation that the requirements 
for elementary certificates be raised to 
include special training in the field or 
fields in which the applicants choose 
toteach. We recommend that the fields 
in which elementary teachers shall be 
trained beginning September 1936 
shall be Urban, with its various di- 
visions, and Rural, including country, 
rural village, and consolidated schools. 

To be certified in any of the fields 
the beginning teacher with four years 
training should present fifteen semester 
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hours of specialized work in that field. 
In the rural field we recommend such | 
courses as the following: Rural So- | 
ciology, Rural Student Teaching, Rural 
Techniques, Rural Administration and 
Supervision, and Rural Curriculum. 

We further recommend that a law 
providing for a minimum wage of not 
less than $900 a year be enacted for 
teachers with four years of prepara- 
tion, that a minimum term of not less 
than nine months be established, and 
that a state course of study be devel- 
oped on a nine-months basis. 

We heartily endorse a plan of rec- 
ognition and accredititig of elementary 
schools which has as one of its primary 
purposes the placing of teachers in the 


field for which they are prepared. 
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have a client—a na- 
tionally known organ- 
ization with resources over 
$27,000,000—who has 
opening this summer for 
several additional superin- 
tendents, principals, and 
outstanding teachers who 
will work as representa- 
tives during the summer 
months. Sales experience 
not essential. Business 
growing rapidly. Prefer 
vigorous, capable men 
from 30 to 55 years. Imme- 
diate big earnings on a 
generouscommission basis. 
All inquiries confidential. 
Apply by letter with refer- 
ences. An appointment will 
be arranged to meet with 
one of our field supervisors. 
Address L. A. Kling. 


H. W. KASTOR & SONS 
ADVERTISING CO. 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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«<2 ALESMEN WANTED 


ll Cram Maps, Atlases and New Sun Ray 
_ All counties. We furnish samples. 
Req.: Good reputation, car and will to work. 
Commercial bond. Your county Supt. rec- 
ommendation accepted. Write— 

















HOMER HALL, Chairman. 
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The Alice and Jerry Books 


Mabel O’Donnell, 


Primary Supervisor 
Aurora, Illinois 


Alice Carey, 
formerly of Lincoln School 
Columbia University 


en 


RIDES AND SLIDES, First Pre-Primer 
HERE AND THERE, Second Pre-Primer 
DAY IN AND DAY OUT, Primer 
ROUND ABOUT, First Reader 
FRIENDLY VILLAGE, Second Reader 
IF I WERE GOING, Third Reader 


—— 


The most important advances made in reading in re- 
cent years are embodied in these books. 


THE ALICE AND JERRY BOOKS are made up of 
completely new material. They are easier . . . far 
more interesting . . . truly beautiful. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
San Francisco New York 














AS FULL OF LIFE AS 
TODAY’S NEWSPAPER! 


These new books, through centers of 
interest, provide real experiences which 
make oral and written expression in- 
evitable. Today's English is different! 


Today's English is in complete har- 
mony with the method and content 
proposed by Am Experience Curricu- 
lum in English. 


By Trabue-Goodrich-Springsteed. 
Grades 3-8. Six-book and three-book 
editions. Workbooks for grades 3-6. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
323 East 23d Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Editorial (Continued fiem page 905) 


Graduated Income Taxes and Uniformity 


®@ LET us not forget that the delegates to the annual meet- 
ing last December unanimously adopted this resolution: 


We believe in taxation in proportion to ability to pay. There- 
fore, we strongly recommend the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting a graduated income tax in Illinois such as is used 
in other states and by the Federal government. We recommend 
further that this association institute a campaign for the graduated 
income tax and take whatever action is necessary to have the 
requisite bills introduced. 


Practically the same resolution or legislative recom- 
mendation has repeatedly been adopted by our association ; 


| bills and joint resolutions have been passed by the legis- 


_ lature; and amendments have been submitted to the peo- 
| ple. But no constitutional amendment has been ratified; 


and up to this time most bills providing for an income 
tax by that name have failed to pass, or if passed have 
been declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 
We say “an income tax by that name” because a sales 
tax really amounts to a tax on income, even that part of 
income that may be borrowed to purchase life’s necessities 
or that may be doled out for relief; but such income tax 


| has so far been sustained by the Court. 





It seems that a graduated income tax is especially dif- 
ficult to obtain because the Court considers such tax vio- 
lative of the uniformity provision in the Constitution; 
and those powerful people who are opposed to a gradu- 
ated tax, with the higher rates on the larger incomes, claim 
that a difference in rates violates uniformity. 

We believe that the public should be educated to under- 
stand that from the standpoint of justice and equity “uni- 
formity” may be violated in other ways. For example, a 
sales tax at any certain rate amounts to a graduated in- 
come tax with the higher rates on the smaller incomes. 
A man earning a salary of $2000 a year and compelled 
to spend it all for a meager living for his family is in 
effect paying now in Illinois a three percent tax on his 
whole income; while a man receiving $300,000 a year, 
whether earning it or not, and spending $100,000 a year 
and saving $200,000 is paying for the same tax only one 
percent on his income. This is what Dr. Seligman has in 
mind when he calls the sales tax “an upside-down pro- 
gressive income tax.” 

The public ought to be taught also that from the stand- 
point of fairness and equity “uniformity” might well be 
determined not only by the part of income paid in taxes 
but also by what the taxpayer has left after paying. Sup- 
pose Mr. White earns $2000 a year and pays an income 
tax of one percent; he has left only $1980. Now suppose 
Mr. Black receives an income of $300,000 a year and pays 
one percent; he has left $297,000. Mr. Black might pay 
a ten percent tax and still have left $270,000. Therefore, 
if Mr. White pays only a one percent tax, he has left only 
a very meager living for his family; but Mr. Black can 
pay a ten percent tax and still have enough left to support 
a large family even extravagantly and still save several 
thousand dollars. If this is not “uniformity” possibly it 
is because the large income is not taxed quite enough. 

Tax supported institutions will have grave difficulties 
in Illinois and taxpayers will suffer injustice as long as 
we violate true principles of taxation. If it is necessary 
to amend the Constitution to get a fair system of taxation, 
let us amend it. 
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An Opportunity for Candidates 


@ WE are asked frequently what questions or legislative 

problems ought to be presented to candidates for gover- 
nor or for membership in the legislature in order to give 
such candidates an opportunity to express their attitude to- 
ward such problems. Therefore, we are giving below the 
five problems agreed upon by our Board of Directors and 
furnished to the public relations committees of the several 
Divisions to present to their local candidates. 


1. For the past five years the state has failed to distribute to the 
elementary school districts in full the sums regularly appropriated 
for this purpose. What is your attitude toward the state’s paying 
these obligations? 

2. Up to the present the state has regularly given support from 
the state treasury only to the elementary schools, the state teachers 
colleges, and the University of Illinois. What is your attitude to- 
ward providing state aid for the public high schools as well as for 
these other branches of our educational system? 

3. New York provides from state funds about one-third the cost 
of public education. California provides a distribution of ninety 
dollars per high-school pupil and sixty dollars per elementary pupil. 
Indiana provides approximately $600 per instruction unit, the in- 
struction unit being about 25 pupils in high school and 33 pupils in 
elementary grades. Illinois distributes only $11.00 per pupil in the 
elementary grades and nothing to its high schools. What is your 
attitude toward providing on the basis of instruction units, in both 
grades and high schools, a distribution of state funds to the schools 
of Illinois comparable to the state school aid programs found in the 
other leading states? 

4. Illinois is now one of only a few states which do not have a 
state planning board, commonly known as a State Board of Edu- 
cation. What is your attitude toward the enactment of a law 
providing for such a body in this state? 

5. If you are now, or at any time have been, a member of a 
General Assembly, what is there in your record and attitude toward 
the problems of the organization or financing of the public schools 
that you believe will justify our supporting you for election in the 
approaching primary? 


We believe these questions give every candidate an op- 
portunity to make clear his attitude toward several im- 
portant school problems and to make a statement as to 
how he will vote on bills providing for their solution. 


THE 





Advice From Senator Monroe 


® NO proposal to endorse the sales tax was voted on at 

the annual meeting of the I.S.T.A. last December. No 
one knows just how the delegates would have voted on 
such a proposal. 


But the delegate body, knowing that the “occupational 
tax” is being used by the state as a source of revenue, did 
mention it among several others as a source from which 
the state school fund might be increased. The newspapers 
perverted their report of this action into a statement that 


“The I.S.T.A. Endorses the Sales Tax.” 


Senator James O. Monroe of Collinsville, representing 
the 47th senatorial district read the newspaper report, and 
at once wrote this letter: 


Dear Mr. Moore: 

I notice that the Teachers Association in its annual meeting 
endorsed the sales tax as a means of raising more revenue to in- 
crease the state distributive fund to schools. 

I doubt if this was statesmanlike or strategic. It only lays the 
Association open to the charge of being willing to take money 
from anybody without any consideration of sound revenue planning. 
Moreover, it is entirely unpolitical. If the teachers believe the Gen- 
eral Assembly is going to add to the sales tax in order to increase 
the distributive fund, they’re crazy, and you can tell them so for me. 

The upshot of the matter is likely to be that they will lose some 
of their best friends in the Assembly. Maybe they have a lot to 
spare. Very well. 

You may publish this, if you like in the next issue of the ILLINOIS 
TEACHER. 

Yours very truly, 


James O. Monroe. 
(Continued on page 274) 
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Our Business Life 
Lloyd eee 


A junior business text that recognizes the part played 
by the individual in business or in economic community 
life. It deals with the effective and efficient use of 
the common business services, The foundation which 
it builds for businesslike living also serves as a founda- | 
tion for further study of business subjects and for work 
in the business world. Filled with worth-while student 
activity, it generates enthusiasm for the course on the 
part of both the teacher and the student. Can be used 
with or without the correlated work book. Beautifully 
printed, profusely illustrated, and unusually readable. 


Ready April 15 


Place your order now with our nearest office 





for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 


A GREGG BOOK IS A GOOD BOOK 


Chicago 












































CAPITALIZE 


TM 


YOUR | 
TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 


You can earn $300 to $1,000 during 
vacation in your home district or b 
traveling, on our GUARANTEED IN- 
COME PLAN. 


Schools and teachers are demanding 
our NEW UNIT PLAN MATERIAL 
yo at Teachers College, Colum- 

ia University, because it meets the 
needs of progressive school practice. 

Only Superintendents, Principals and 
Teachers with at least 5 years success- 
ful teaching experience can qualify. HI] 
Car necessary—no investment required Hil 
—exclusive territory. Correspondence Nil 
confidential. 

State age, experience, choice of terri- 
tory, and dates between which you can 
work. 


| 
i 
GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO. 
Dept. E | 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois _|| 

















THE 


UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 













SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 15-Aug. 8 








Undergraduate Courses as in the 
Regular Session. Graduate Courses 
Specially Designed for Teachers in 
All Departments 









For Catalogue and Information Address 


Director of the Summer Session 


104 Administration Bldg., Urbana, IIL. 











ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 





19th June 18 
to 
Session July 30 


SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Faculty of Superior Teachers 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Thirty-Two Departments 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 


| DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Saint Louis University 


Saint Louis, Missouri 
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Editorial (Continued from page 273) 


Of course we replied to this letter at once, setting up 
the facts stated in the first paragraph of this editorial 
and referring him to the editorials on the sales tax in the 
November Ituinois TeacHer. If the Senator is still 
offended, we are sorry. He is too good a friend to lose. 


The Spirit of Harvard 

@ HARVARD University is this year celebrating its Ter- 
centenary. As a part of the program of such celebra- 

tion, President James Bryant Conant on March 20 de- 

livered an address on the subject, “Why Harvard Should 

Have a Future.” 

In stating the case for Harvard President Conant made 
some interesting comparisons of privately endowed and 
tax-supported universities. Although admitting the value 
and necessity for public universities, he claimed that the 
private universities take the lead in discovering and enun- 
ciating new principles of education and human betterment. 
“They usually provide better opportunities for introduc- 
ing educational innovations. A board of trustees can 
embark on certain undertakings which would be difficult 
to launch in an institution where every few years the 
president must seek a new appropriation from the legis- 
lature. The administrative officers of a college or uni- 
versity which does not depend on taxes for its support 
can be daring because they can count on a consistent 
policy on the part of those who hold the ultimate power.” 
However, Mr. Conant fails to mention some recent glaring 
examples of repression of innovations and freedom of 
teaching in some of the private colleges and universities. 

Other advantages held by the private institutions are the 
possibility of limiting the size of the student body, of 
more carefully selecting students with regard to ability 
and geographical location, and of limiting the range of 
the institution’s activities. Mr. Conant says the time has 
come at Harvard when the faculties should endeavor to 
reduce the number of courses given and in many cases to 





| condense the material now presented. 


The tremendous subdivision of the fields of learning which has 
occurred in the past thirty-five years will certainly shock the aca- 
demic historian a century from now. The present inchoate situa- 
tion is the product of a necessary transitional era; every day the 
expansion of the academic universe separates still further one spe- 
cialist from another. At the same time it becomes every day more 
evident that the specialist cannot accomplish what he desires with- 
out close communication with his neighbors. The situation will 
soon become so desperate that the process must be reversed and 
we shall enter a period when the stars in the university firmament 
will slowly tend to coalesce. When this occurs the college student 
may well rejoice. The academic menus will be less elaborate but 
their nutritional value will have been increased. 


Mr. Conant made a plea in defense of freedom of re- 
search and of teaching. The creative activities of the 
human mind and the advance of knowledge must not be 
hampered. 


Look at what has happened in Germany, see to what a state her 
once great and free centers of learning have been reduced. Count 
the distinguished men who once occupied the chairs in her ancient 
academies and see how few remain today. Liberty is the life blood 
of those who are in quest of the truth, and liberty has vanished. 
So in Russia it vanished nearly a generation ago. In these coun- 
tries the advancement of science is permitted but within strict 
bounds; a free inquiry on any subject at the personal initiative of 
the scholar is, to say the least, hazardous. Even in our own com- 
monwealth here I am sorry to say we have seen the first step taken 
in the same direction—the enactment of a Teachers’ Oath Law. 
No issue of patriotism is here involved; the issue is between those 
who have confidence in the learned world and those who fail to 
understand it and hence distrust it, dislike it, and would eventually 
curb it. 
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April, 1936 
Pulling Education to the Left 


® LIKE the music in the song, the schools “go ‘round 

and around.” In these unsettled times, all sorts of 
opinions are expressed concerning the purposes of edu- 
cation, the curriculum, methods, organization, indoctrina- 
tion, et cetera, et cetera. Some believe that the schools 
must prepare for a radical change in our social order, 
some are merely progressive, and Newsboy Hearst and 
certain super-patriotic societies twist their necks all awry 
looking back at the ancient landmarks to guide us through 
this new and strange and different land. 

Any student who wants to understand the viewpoint and 
and purposes of those who would guide education to the 
extreme left, may obtain such understanding by reading 
a book issued only last month, Education and the Social 
Conflict.* Our guess is that this book will cause a real 
furor. It is given dignity and standing by the facts that 
it is a Kappa Delta Pi Research Publication and that it is 
issued by the old reliable firm of Macmillan. It offers a 
challenge which cannot be ignored by thinking educators, 
however radically they may differ from its assumptions 
and conclusions. The author voices his belief that pres- 
ent social conditions in the United States, which he inter- 
prets as a “social conflict,” must result in a complete 
reorganization of our educational system, from the ele- 
mentary school to the university and the teacher training 
institution, and, through such reorganization or concur- 
rently with it, a complete change in the economic and 
governmental systems of this country. He sets forth his 
ideas for such a reorganization, in which he believes the 


THE 
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achers must take an active part in co-operation with all | 


other workers. 

The author discusses three problems of education: the 
first has to do with the selection of subject matter and 
the methods of teaching it; the second, with the growth 
and personality adjustment of the individual child. But 
the third problem is the one to which most of the book is 
devoted and may be stated as follows: 


The third problem of education is the problem of removing the 
harriers and creating a social system devised primarily to insure 
fuller, richer life for all. It is a problem not simply of instruction, 
in school and out, but of social transformation. It is the problem 
of releasing the human forces destined to sweep away the present 
inequitable system of social machinery and to build a new system, 
designed to serve the essential human interests of all. 

‘Langford, Howard D. Education and the Social Conflict, 
Research Publication: Macmillan, $1.75. 





Recognition of the Illinois Teacher 
* EDUCATIONAL Abstracts is a bimonthly magazine 


vries of abstracts of both American and foreign litera- 
ture. 
‘tract material in the field of their major interest.” 

Evidently the editors of Educational Abstracts study the 
luunors TEACHER quite thoroughly; for the first issue 
for this year contained abstracts of four articles from 
your magazine, as follows: 

Teachers and Teachers Organizations, by Ruth E. 
Bynum; November, 1935. 

The Education of Illinois High-School Teachers, by 
T. E. Benner; November, 1935. 

Special Class Curricula for the Retarded, by Paul A. 
Vitty; January, 1936. 





Whitewashing the Activities Campaign, by Roland Bur- 
lon; January, 1936. 








A Kappa Delta Pi | 


published in New York “to provide a comprehensive | 


. » » Specialists in the several educational areas ab- | 
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niversity 
Southern California 
SUMMER 1930 SESSION 


The teacher who is planning to combine pleasure and profit 
during the vacation period will find a maximum of recreational. 
facilities and an extensive professional curriculum at The 
University of Southern California . . . The staff of resident and 
visiting faculry members includes nationally known authorities in 
academic and professional fields . . . Bulletin of complete infor- 
mation on request . . . 3551 University Park, Los Angeles, Calif. 








JUNE 19 to JULY 31 . . . AUGUST 1 to SEPTEMBER 4 















































An Increase in Enrollment of 


Nearly 300% in Ten Years at 


SUMMER SESSION 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The growing popularity of the Summer Session 
of Washington University is due to the broad 
selection of graduate, undergraduate and profes- 
sional courses, carefully selected faculty, dormitory 
facilities on an attractive campus, and the advan- 
tages of contact with a large city. 














Classes from June 15 to July 24, 1936 








For Bulletin, Address Isidor Loeb, Director of Sum- 
mer Session, Room 209, Duncker Hall. 


WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Teacher Training 
(Continued from page 268) 


India. He was sent here by the head of 
his school to study our methods. He 
was a brilliant man who was able to 
do much practical work. His plan was 
to adapt the American system to Indian 
needs. He went back to his old posi- 
tion in India after a year of study here. 

Eggert Meyer came to us from Ger- 
many where he had been a leader in 
the Youth Movement for some four 
or five years. He had taught in one 
of the progressive experimental schools 





Attend Summer Schoo} 






CONTINENTAL DIVIDE - Seen on Student Tours 


Tne UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 24 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 




























Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
| Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. O) | 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

| Please send me the bulletins checked below: | 
Summer Quarter Catalog—— | 

| Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 

Field Courses in Geology and Biology-——— | 

| Graduate School Bulletin—— | 





Street and No.... 





City and State. 
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in Hamburg, Germany. For two years 
before coming here he had been a 
group leader in the American People’s 
College in Europe, a college which 
takes American students all over 
Europe, stopping for some time in the 
various University towns where the 
language of the country and the cus- 
toms of the people are studied, and 
University courses taken if desired. Mr. 
Meyer had come over to this country 
to lecture, and stayed to enter the Grad- 
uate Teachers College at Winnetka. 
He is now at the Francis W. Parker 
School in Chicago teaching science and 
German. 

John Victor Cooper came to us from 
England where he had graduated from 
Oxford with a master’s degree. He had 
worked on his doctor’s degree at 
Harvard, taught ten years in private 
schools in England and two years at 
Smith College in this country before 
coming to us. 

Alfred Adler, cousin of the well- 
known psychologist of the same name, 
came to us this year from Vienna with 
a degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He 
had taught in Vienna, and lectured at 
the Sorbonne in Paris on Individual 
Psychology. 

Chunhsio Wang, a young woman 
from China, is also among this year’s 
students of the college. She is a grad- 
uate of Nankai University, China; her 
home is in Tientsin. She worked for 
one year as psychologist in the Mass 
Movement schools in her Province— 
which are somewhat similar to the 
rural schools here. She expects to 
study here for two years and then go 
back to China. Her father is magistrate 
for several provinces, one brother is a 
professor, another brother a teacher. 
She is especially interested in adapting 
school materials for children, for Chi- 
nese children have no materials in their 
schools. She is also interested in writ- 
ing and is at present translating a book 
with her brother. 

These foreign students add much to 
the outlook of the American students 
who make up most of the college. The 
Americans this year range in experi- 
ence from three youngsters just out 
of college—Bryn Mawr, Northwestern, 
and Wheaton—up through Don Boyer 
who has been teaching at the University 
of Chicago and heading a men’s resi- 
dence hall there, and Bill Hughes, who 
has taught two years in Japan, and 
several others who have had two to five 
years of experience; up to such per- 


sons as Mrs. Engberg (the one who 
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taught nine years in India), and Amy 
Clowes, who has spent fifteen years or 
more teaching religious education, and 
is even now giving a course in religious 
education at Northwestern while study- 
ing with us. 


Size of School Limited 

The Graduate Teachers College has 
no ambition to become large, and its 
classes to date have been kept extreme. 
ly limited. Altogether there have been 
but fifty-three students. The first year 
only six were accepted by the college. 
The following year there were twelve, 
the next, eighteen, and this year, seven- 
teen. 

It is probable that the college will 
be allowed to grow a little if circum. 
stances demand it, but only a little. It 
is not the intention of its directors to 
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212 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





University of Denver 


1936 SUMMER SESSION 
Enjoy Summer Study in the shadow 
of the Rockies 


{1 Graduate and undergraduate courses in regular 
and special university subjects. { Special courses 
for teachers and administrators. _ 1 Conferences, 
lectures on today's social, economic, and educe- 
tional problems. { Metropolitan advantages and 
mile-high climate. { Planned recreation in snow 
capped Rockies. § low railroad rates. 
For Summer School Bulletin address 


Dept. W. University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 
June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Ist Term 
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let it ever grow beyond the ability of 
the co-operating schools to give ade- 
quate practical experience to the grad- 
uate students. 

Because of the high standing of its 
students, the college has had no diffi- 
culty in placing all of its graduates in 
desirable positions. 

The college gives no degree, but it 
does give its students a certificate of 
work done, with an honest appraisal of 
their teaching ability according to pro- 
gressive educational standards. 





Thomas H. Benton 


(Continued from page 241) 


"Non-Selective Seeing" 


The nineteenth century was a period | 


of great scientific advancement. Art 
became permeated with Descart’s mod- 
ern philosophy of the science of 
thought inasmuch as painting ex- 
pressed “non-selective seeing” instead 
of a selection of parts of a subject 
to please the emotions. The painters 
of the hour were called Impression- 
ists. They attempted a scientific ap- 
proach to their subjects corresponding 
to the mentality of the day by attempt- 
ing to make a truthful notation of sun- 
light effects at certain hours of the day. 
Manet (1833-1883) led the group in 
Paris and created a sensation by sub- 
stituting light shadows for dark brown 
shadows. Manet’s series of impressions 
of the Houses of Parliament called 
“Haystacks” were in a measure truth- 
ful records or photographic observa- 
tions of the appearance of the buildings 
at different hours of the day as they 
changed in appearance with the 
changing light. 

A small percent of the leading 
American painters were influenced by 
the Impressionists, among them John 
Singer Sargent, Childe Hassam, Glack- 
ens and Twachiman, but their paint- 
ings, never equaled those of the French. 


"| Have Not Tried to 
Reproduce Nature" 


Impressionists were followed by Post 
Impressionists. Cezanne said, “I have 
not tried to reproduce nature. I have 
represented it.” His belief that all 
nature is based on the sphere, cube and 
cone means that he believed painting 
should be structural. Henri Matisse 
(1869) and Picasso (1881) were ex- 
perimentalists in design in which they 
showed distortions and emotional ex- 
perience. Matisse aimed to give the 
observer a satisfactory emotional re- 
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NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


=—on the Shore of Lake Michigan— 
June 22 to August 14 


Plan now to study this summer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity—away from the noise and smoke of the city— 
in Chicago's largest suburb, 30 minutes from the Loop. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION: Specie! programs in ele- 
mentary education, administration, guidance, and curriculum 
construction. Special features for teachers of secondary school 
subjects, physical education and music education. Demonstration 
schools and clinics. Noted visiting experts. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH: Thirty-five courses and seminars 
covering all fields of speech. Courses for teachers in charge of 
Auditoriums, Debate, Plays, Speech Re-education, Play Produc- 
tion, Stage Lighting, Costume and Scenery Design, Children’s 
Dramatics, Playwriting, Public Speaking, Voice and Diction. Six 
student plays. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC: (June 22 to July 31). Courses in 
Music Education, Public School Music. Accredited courses in 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Technic. Theoretical and Applied 
Music. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL: Advanced courses in thirty-two 
fields of learning leading to a Master's or Doctor's Degree. 
Open to candidates for degrees and to other mature students. 


COMMERCE—LAW—JOURNALISM—LIBERAL ARTS 


Many courses dealing with contemporary problems, 
contemporary thought and social science survey sub- 
jects. A new feature this year is THE INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 


For free bulletin, address Director of the Summer Session, 


107 Lunt Hall, Evanston, Illinois 
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action by his dexterous arrangement 
of parts of his composition relative to 
the space surrounding the parts. No 
object or figure was used in his com- 
position unless absolutely necessary 
to express his emotional idea. The ac- 


tual parts of a composition were dis- | 
torted in size to fit into the surround- | 


ing space. Instead of introducing a 
figure or object to fill.in the space, a 
foot and leg were enlarged to fill it 
and the other leg was drawn small. 
Space demanded it so. 









OMBINE your summer course with up- 
matched vacation opportunities. Make 
pew and stimulating contacts in a world 
center of education. Gain worthwhile ideas 
and fresh inspiration from a faculty of out- 
standing child educators. Work done at 
summer session ranks in credit with that 
of regular academic year. 


@ Preliminary and advanced courses for teachers in Kin- 
dergarten and Elementary grades including Special Clini- 
cal work in remedial reading; also cultural subjects in- 
cluding history, literature and art. Observation in own 
demonstration Pleasant college dormitory near 
excellent swimming. tennis, golf and — 6-wk 
session June 19-July = 2-wk special courses June 8-19 
and July 6-17. Write 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 628-D, Evanston, ti. 
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Pacitic Northwest 


magnificent setting for 


the NEA CONVENTION 


ORTLAND was indeed a happy 

choice — before, with and after 
the meeting there’s education and 
entertainment in the Northwest 
Wonderland. 
There's riding on glorious moun- 
tain trails, broad ocean beaches, 
mid-summer skiing, interesting 
cities to explore, and cruising on 
beautiful Puget Sound. 
Make your plans include the luxury 
of travel on the air-conditioned 
OLYMPIAN over America’s Long- 
est Electrified Railroad. It's the 
vacation trail incomparable. It’s a 
perfect start for ahy vacation— 
Yellowstone, Dude Ranches, Port- 
land—the Columbia River Drive, 
Seattle, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker 
or Alaska. Return via Canada 
or California optional. 
Fares and travel costs are ‘way down 
whether you travel independently or with 


tour parties. Vacations as low as $100, 
all-expenses from Chicago. 


FREE BOOKLET—” Pacific Northwest 
Vacation Suggestions” and information 
and costs for convention trips are 
yours for the asking. Write today. 


B. J. SCHILLING, General Agent 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


HieM\ LWAU KEE 
ROAD T™e aaa 
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Picasso (1881) attempted to reduce 
all nature to geometric forms which 
made him the founder of cubism. 
“What the mind knows and remembers 
rather than what the eye sees,” was his 
doctrine. In the ultra cubist paintings 
color is reduced to a monochrome. 
Picasso oscillated between cubistic 
paintings and compositions showing 
a realistic tendency in disconnected 
arrangements of objects unintelligible 
to any mind except that of Gertrude 
Stein, his enthusiastic admirer, at 
whose studio he is a frequent guest 
sharing the honor with Ernest Heming- 
way. 


The Ultimate Reality Is Energy 


Futurism began in Italy. “Its doc- 
trines are based upon the modern scien- 
tific theory that the ultimate reality 
of all nature is energy.” Futurism en- 
deavors to discard the past. In Giocomo 
Balla’s painting, “Dog Running” a 
woman taking her Scottie for a walk 
has innumerable feet; the dog is like- 
wise equipped with a whirl of feet to 
emphasize the actual “energy” or move- 
ment of the forms. 

Synchronism is represented by pure 
abstract form which ignores realism, 
but color furnishes the emotional re- 
action if you are easily stimulated. 

The last radical movement is the 
work of the Superrealists whose sub- 
jects are the offspring of the subcon- 
cious mind. 


Independents 


Generally speaking American paint- 
ers have kept a sane attitude toward 


| the radical movement in Paris; the few 


who have shown a strong leaning to- 
ward the “isms” are not extremists. 
However Americans are venturing into 
new fields as shown in their subjects 
which tie up with life experiences. 
Thomas Eakins (1844-1916) used the 
prize fighter as a subject. His knowl- 
edge of anatomy was so thorough that 
he was asked to lecture before the 
faculty and student body of the Medi- 
cal School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. His figures were the result of his 
scientific knowledge of anatomy and 
were therefore truthful expressions. 
George Bellows (1882-1925) also 
painted men of the ring. Even in his 
“Crucifixion” the spirit of the arena is 
present. His work is akin to that of 
Eakins in that the subjects of both men 
are closely related to the present earth- 
ly life. Arthur B. Davies (1862) leads 


the observer into a dream world; his 
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figures are the very antithesis of those 
of Bellows and Eakins: mystical, set 
in a dream landscape glowing with 
unearthly colors of great beauty, they 
make an emotional appeal to the ob- 
server. Rockwell Kent (1882) is blaz- 
ing another trail; his subject is the 
unusual landscape. His simplicity of 
composition, perfect drawing, and 
omission of unnecessary details make 
his productions strikingly individual. 


A Painter Should Be 
Intellectually Aware 


Thomas Hart Benton 1889 is another 
painter of today who is following a 
course mapped out by himself after 
years of study and experiment. He was 
born in a country town in Missouri in 
1889. His father was United States 
District Attorney under Cleveland and 
his great uncle the noted Missouri 
senator. His childhood home was in a 
community of strong individualistic 
unlettered men and women who lived a 
life of hardship, but he spent many 
winters in Washington during the years 
that his father was a member of Con- 
gress, a circumstance which exposed 
him to the sophistication of city life. 
He spent much time in the Congression- 
al Library studying the murals and 
reading about the art of painting. This 
led to his decision to brave his father’s 
displeasure by asking permission to 
study in Paris. His father “profanely” 
consented. Benton was then nineteen 
years old. 

In a few years he returned to Amer- 
ica an effete French dandy in manner 
and appearance—his art a filtered 
fabric of Parisian ideas. Although he 
never succumbed to the twentieth cen- 
tury “isms” he was aware of them as 
shown by his written comments on ab- 
stract art which showed his interest in 
classic form. During the World War 
he regained his American ideas and 
gradually realized the calibre of his 
Parisian painting, which was not flatter- 
ing. After the war he became vitally 
interested in the backwoods of Amer- 
ica as a painting field, and traveled 
from place to place in desolate, sparse- 
ly settled regions, stopping to paint 
here and there. In time this led to his 
selection of regional subjects. He 
seemed to be drawn to the very core of 
America. Others had painted subjects 
indigenous to the soil of America: 
Horatio Walker, who painted men 
working in the fields of New England; 
Winslow Homer, who painted the sea 
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coast of Maine; Grant Wood, who to- 
day paints the rural life of Iowa; 
Burchfield, the small western town; 
Curry, the parched fields of Kansas. 
But Benton is the first to paint murals 
of early midwestern life. 


The Indiana Murals 


Benton believes that the art of the 
future will be social documents and 
that it will be a communication between 
the painter and the observer. His work 
in the Whitney Museum of American 
Art brought him before the public as 
an exponent of his belief that a painter 
should be intellectually aware of his 
subject from every angle of life and 
period. For this reason he was chosen 
to paint murals for the Indiana State 
Capitol. There are twenty-two panels; 
eleven pertain to the cultural life, and 
eleven to the industrial life of the 
pioneer days of Indiana. 

The criticisms of these murals have 
been varied—anything but complimen- 
tary. Those who have called them 
coarse, brutal, a discredit to early life 
in Indiana, are not able to appreciate 
the embodied valuable significance be- 
cause they are not aware of the existing 
humanities of that period in America. 
Other self-appointed critics mention 
lack of poise. They, too, are unaware 
of the spirit of unrest and turmoil of 
those days. Still others have much to 
say about the crude harsh colors which 
he applied over an under painting of 
black and white. Such critics need to 
be reminded that Benton sacrificed his 
artistic sense in order to set forth a 
truthful historic representation of the 
hardships, passions, pathos and joy of 
the early settlers. 


Murals Have Been 





Two-Dimensional 


His sensationally new way of han- 
dling murals by using three dimensions 
for his figures and objects has caused 
much comment, since murals of the 
past have been flat patterns. Benton’s 
forms are realistic and placed as 
blocks, one group against another, in 
direct opposition to the accepted con- | 
ception of a mural’s symbolic or ideal- | 
istic figures. He places the large blocks 
against a group of small blocks. Each | 
group has its own subject and center 
of interest and represents a different 
time of day. These groups are different 
phases of the chief subject and com. 
plete the meaning of the panel. 


Cultural Panel No. 2 “The French,” 
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Summer Study E ine ip 
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ANT 


Enjoy the scenic beauties and recreational delights of 
the land of ten thousand lakes while studying next sum- 
mer. Minneapolis is the gateway to one of the Nation's 
greatest summer playgrounds. 


Graduate Courses for Teachers 
with New Masters Degree for Course Work Only 


at the UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


These courses include Adult Education, Biology, Chem- 
istry, Physics, Mathematics, Sociology, Child Welfare, 
Industrial Education, Public Health, Home Economics, 
Physical Education, Play Production, Music and many 
others. Full credit toward Baccalaureate or Advanced 
Degrees is given for summer work in all courses. All de- 
partments, laboratories and research facilities are 
open and at your service during the summer. 


Exceptional 


. 





Advantages rT ie 
250 Selected Educators a el 
Special Lectures wR — = 
Plays and Excursions ae. we 
600 Courses TWO TERMS 
A Great Reference June 15-July 25 
Library July 25-Aug. 29 





A Suggestion 


ere You may 
find 


it convenient to enroll for 
the second term after returning 
from The N. E. A. Convention at 
Portiand, Oregon. 


Advanced Degrees 
Moderate Fees 
Low Living Costs 








Write for Complete Bulletin 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS, DEPT. F. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
BOUCLE, SHETLAND, GERMANTOWN, 
SAXONY, SCOTCH TWEED, etc. 
for dresses, coats, sweaters, Afghans, etc. 
Lowest prices. Over 500 FREE SAMPLES § | 
Prompt Mail Service 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS— 25 to AUGUST 3 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation or in 


des romot . 
CHICAGO of presentations While in Chicago yoo can combine prodtable study with Chicago's 
Fully many advantages. Bulletin upon request. 
accredited COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 3,64 E. Lake St. Chicago, 111. 
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The New Modern Mode 
in PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 


ONE to NINE weeks TOURS throughout the UNITED 
STATES and into MEXICO and CANADA with an 
ALASKAN CRUISE on the seven and nine week TOURS, 

open road, away from the cares and 


, glorious, healthy outdoors with us. Nothing like these tours 
have ever been offered before and they are reasonable in cost too! 
| Traveling in NEW 1936 OLDSMOBILES, sleeping in our luxurious 
| 1936 CLUB-TRAILERS, with all the comforts of home—radios, in- 
dividual clothes compartments, lavatories, full length mirrors, ward- 
robe, and bridge tables. Beds fold away by day, making « delightful 
club living room. ‘Are you interested? Write for our illustrated 
circular. 


Carefree Days 
motoring 
beautiful trails 

await you! 








|Parkhills’ Travelkamps for Boys and Girts 


| SUMMER CAMP LIFE euimbined with cou. 
CATIONAL TRAV days—6,500 
through the great Herthoest. 


| TEACHERS who qualify may earn their 
| vacation trip by securing boys and Eom for “the 
‘earn your vaca- 


COLLEGE CREDIT 
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who in bi School with Educa- 
{onal "Travel may a Sptained “on “= two University Field 


| Travelkam Ask about 
| tion plan.” ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
NORMAL UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT of ZOOLOGY 
| entrar and HISTORY FIELD TRIP of the 
| TOUR of WESTERN U.S., SOUTH SRN UNITED 
MEXICO, and CANADA 
PARKHILLS’ TOURS provide the motor coach transportation 
oat camp > leasing a for these Educational Tours and 
men em to 
Information i requirements may = = oot oy tl te ne sate 
erep, epartment r = a 
Normal a aye ormal, Illinois. — “i ’ 
Prof. V. ‘ord Experimental Zoology Lab., University of 
IMinois, Champaign, ‘tHinois. 


Chicago Motor Club For 
Foreign & Domestic Travel Bureay Complete 
66 E. South Water St. ate 
Chicago, Iitinots Either 





PARKHILLS' TOURS 
213 South Neil St. 
Champaign, Illinois 

















There are no better 
schools in the United 
States than those with 
which we work. We 
do an especially fine 
business in the Chicago 
suburbs. 


ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


We fill all types of 
Positions from Nursery 
School to University. 
Teacher situation un- 
questionably the best 
it has been since 1929. 


HUGHES 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson, Chicage 
Member National Asseciation Teachers Agencies 











FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Many place- 
ments of Superintendents, High School and Ele- 
ton mentary Principals, teachers in High Schools, 
eet Grades, and teachers of Special branches. Large 

increase over 1934. Send for folder.. Member 











50th Anniversary NATA 
“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. DuMeid, 535-5th Ave. New York, Alta B. Collier, tne., Spokane, Wash. 








Teachers Seeking Teaching Positiens or Professional ad- 

vancements.—Enroll Now. Enrollment only $1.00,—5% 

commission. Personal work by many Field Men. Six 

Offices in Midwest States.—Special Dept. for college posi- 

en School men wanted for part or full time Represen- 
ives. 


HERS AGENCY cooncry. vom pubite and private, request 
country, both public and private, request 
us to recommend teachers to them. Ex- 
cellent teachers are always in demand. 
Address 1200 Steger Buliding, 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, til. 


Teachers’ 
Service Bureau 


6635 Delmar, St. Leuis, Mo. 











PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 Seuth —? Avenue 


CHICAGO 


Telephones— 
HARRISON 2642 
2643 














April, 1936 


represents the life experiences of a 
Sunday in Vincennes when the French 
Jesuit priests were doing their untiring 
missionary work in spreading the Ro- 
man Catholic religion from Quebec to 
the Mississippi. The priest is holding 
the cross over the heads of two Miami 
Indians kneeling in reverent attitude, 
listening to the voice of the priest as 
he utters a benediction. With his other 
hand he points to a frame church 
steeple at Vincennes the only church 
in Indiana; later, on the same site was 
built the Cathedral of St. Francis 
Xavier. After mass on Sunday the 
Jesuit priest joined in the community 
life of the villagers. The group dancing 


.| are French peasants, the first colonists 


of Indiana. They made a holiday of 
Sunday—dancing, playing cards, and 
drinking. The two figures sitting at 
the tavern table have partaken too free- 
ly of the jug. The figures are drawn 
with the utmost skill in groups planned 
with deep intent to lead the thoughts of 
the observer to the priest, the dominant 
figure of the panel, over to the group 
of lusty figures dancing, down to the 
befuddled figures at the tables. 


Industrial Panel No. 4, “Home In- 
dustry,” represents the toil of the set- 
tlers in clearing the dense forest to 
establish log cabins. Of the three 
groups the middle figures ploughing 
the hill to wrest a living from the soil 
are the center of interest. The woman 
gives the impression of being a faith- 
ful toiling helpmate; she gazes off over 
the hill visualizing their future home. 
Her too substantial feet may be sym- 
bolic of her need. The group above 
are engaged in building a “Hoosier’s” 
cabin in a clearing in the primeval 
forest. Their smaller figures lend con- 
trast to the larger middle figures en- 
grossed in founding a home of their 
own. The household of the pioneer 
was a “self sufficient economic unit”; 


_ the woman spinning is doing one of the 


phases of her endless work to keep her 
family clothed and at the same time is 
supervising her small son’s household 
task. The various mills represent in- 
dustries necessary to the sustenance of 
human life. 

The eminent Thomas Craven writes 
of Benton, “He is like Dreiser in the 
novel and O’Neill in the theatre a pion- 
eering force in American art . . . His 
murals announce the doom of the 
pseudo-classical antiquities . . . for he 
is essentially a mural designer . . . He 
should become the most influential of 
American painters.” 
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